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ADVANCED PRICES 




















HE increased cost of labor and material 
during the past year made a change of 
catalog prices a necessity. New prices apply- 
ing to our catalog are found on page 785 of 
GLEANINGS for September 15. 

The man who gets his order in early is 
the man who gets the best of every thing— 
and some extra. On cash orders placed before 
January I, 1903, we make a discount of four 
per cent; before April 1, two per cent. Your 
goods on hand when you need them, and a 
discount, are worth considering NOW. 








THE A. I. ROOT COMPANY 


——____— MEDINA, OHIO, U.S. A. ——___ 
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Honey Column. 








GRADING-RULES, 


Fancy.—All sections to be well filled, combs straight, firm- 
ly attached to all four sides, the combs unsoiled by travel- 
stain or otherwise ; all the cells sealed except an occasional 
cell, the outside surface of the wood well oe of propolis. 

A’No. 1.—All sections well filled except the row of cells 
next to the wood ; combs straight ; one-eighth part of comb 
surface soiled, or the entire surface slightly soiled ; the out- 
“> of the wood well scraped of propolis. 

No. 1.—All — well filled except the row of cells next 
to the wood ; combs omeurenrey even ; one-eighth part of 
comb surface soiled, or the entire surface slightly soiled. 

No. 2.—Three-fourths of the total surface must be filled 
and sealed 

No. 3.—Must weigh at least half as much as a full-weight 
section. 

In addition to this the honey is to be classified according 
to color, using the terms white, amber, and dark ; that is, 
there will be “ Fancy White,” “* No. 1 Dark,” ete. 








CITY MARKETS. 


MILWAUKEE.—This market is very quiet on honey, 
and the receipts are fair and the offerings more fre- 
quent, indicating that there is a good supply unsold. 
The demand is moderate, mainly from the smaller 
dealers—the larger buyers being very well supplied at 
present. We continue to quote fancy comb 15@17; 
No. 1, 14@15; old and amber, nominal, 12@14 Extract: 
ed, in barrels, kegs, pails, ‘and cans, white, 7%@8%; 
amber, 54@6%. Beeswax, 28@30. 

A. V. BisHop & Co., 


Nov. 4. 119 Buffalo St., Milwaukee, Wis. 





CHICAGO.—Prices remain steady but the demand is 
small. We are not selling the quantity that we have 
ordinarily done at this season of the year. The ad- 
vance in price has checked the trade, in addition to 
which retailers have got the impression that honey is 
going to be very scarce and they are not pushing its 
sale. Fancy white comb brings 15@16, with travel- 
stained from 1@2c less; amber, 12@13, according to 
kind and style of package: amber and buckwheat, 
very little call for. Extracted white, 7@8; dark and 
amber, 6@7; Southern slow at about 5%. Beeswax 
sells upon arrival at 30. R. A. BURNETT & Co., 

Nov. 9. 199 South Water St., Chicago, Ill. 


PHILADELPHIA.—Comb honey in brisk demand. We 
are now in the height of the season. We quote fancy 
white comb, 15@17; No. 1, 14@15; culls, 10@12. Ex- 
tracted, fancy white, 9; amber, 7@8. Beeswax, 29. 
We are producers of honey, -= do not sell on com- 
— Wo. A. SELSER 

Nov. 10. 10 Vine St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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NEW YorK.—There is a gond demand for comb 
honey; extra fancy is worth 16%; fancy, 15%; buck- 
wheat, 12@13 Extracted, Southern, in barrels, 4%@ 
5%, and supply limited. Beeswax 27. 

FRANCIS H. LEGGETT & Co., 
Franklin and Varick Sts., New York 


Nov. 7. 


DETROIT.—Very little honey in market—mostly in 
small lots held by retailers. Fancy white, 17; Ne.1” 
dark, 12. 14, with no great supply and not much de- 
mand. Extracted white, 7@7%. Beeswax, 26@28. 

Nov. 9. M. H. Hunt & Son, Bell Branch, Mich. 





NEw YorK.—Demand for comb honey is good, and 
same finds ready sale at 15@16 for fancy white; No. lL 
white, 14; No. 2 white, 12@13; buckwheat, J2@18. ‘Px- 
tracted in fair demand at 7% for white; light amber, 


6%; dark, 6; southern, in barrels, 60@65 per gal. Bees. 


wax, quiet, 27@28. 


HILDRETH & SEGELKEN,y,., ° 
Nov. 8. 


265-7 Greenwich St., New York Cit¥r= 





KANSAS CiTy.—The receipt of comb and extracted 
honey is light, andthe demand good at grrr 
We quote fancy white comb, 15@16; No. 1, 144%@15; 
No. 2 white and amber, 1384@14. Extracted white, 7% 
@8; amber, 6%@7. Beeswax, 27@30 

Cc. C. CLEMons & Co., 


Nov. 7. 306 Grand Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 





BUFFALO.—Fancy white-clover comb, 15@16; A No. 
1, 14@15; No. 1, 18%@14; No. 2; 12@13: No. 3, 11%@12; 
No. 1 dark, 11%@12; No. 2, 10@11. Extracted white, 
6@7; dark, 5@5%. Beeswax 30@32. Comb honey isin 
extra good demand. Can sell in large quantities by 
shading prices about Xc. W C. TOWNSEND, 

Nov. 8. 167 Scott St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


SCHENECTADY.—Both comb and extracted moving 
freely at the following prices: Fancy clover in cartons, 
16; No. 1, 14@15; buckwheat, 12@13, and quite scarce: 
Extracted, in 60-Ib. tins and 150-Ib. kegs, white, 7@7%; 
avn amen. CHAS. McCULLocH, 

No 523 State St., Schenectady, N. Y. 


ALBANY.—Honey market still firm and in better 
shape than for many seasons—comb selling for 14@16. 
Extracted buckwheat grades most in demand now at 
6%: light grades, 7@7%. Beeswax, 30. We can get 
our quotations easier now than when market lowers. 
Commission 5 per cent. MaAcDouGAaL & Co., 

Nov 7. 375 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 





Foe SALE. —Extracted honey. Finest grades for ta- 
ble use. Prices quoted on application. Sample by 
mail, 10 cts. to pay for package and postage. 

OREL IL,. HERSHISER, 
301 Huntington Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 





For SALE.—Light extracted honey; cans and kegs, 
7@8c per lb. Sample, 8c. 


I. J. STRINGHAM, 105 Park Pl., New York City. 





For SALE.—Several thousand pounds comb honey 
in Danzenbaker 4X5 sections. Shall commence filling 
orders in August. Wo. Morris, Las Animas, Col. 


For SALE.—White extracted honey from alfalfa in 
60-lb cans, at $4.50 each; light amber honey mixed 
with Rocky Mountain bee-plant, fine flavor, $4.20 
each. Prices on small cans and pails on application. 

M. P. RHOADS, Box 216, Las Animas, Colo. 


For SALE.—Fine quality of extracted honey, both 
clover and sweet clover, in 60-lb. cans, at 8c; also bees 
in I,. frames. Do not send local checks. 

Dr. C. L. PARKER, Sta. A., R. F. D., Syracuse, N. Y. 





For SALE.—Extracted honey, from alfalfa, at 7%c 
for No. 1 select, 7c for No. 1,6% for No. 2; discount on 
1000-1b. lots. Send for sample. 

D. S. JENKINS, Las Animas, Col. 





WANTED.—Comb honey, all grades, carload lots or 
less than carloads, for cash. Correspondence solicited. 
Jos. M. McCauL 
120 and 122 West Broadway, New York. 





We will be in the market for honey the coming sea- 
son in carloads and less than carloads, and would be 
glad to hear from producers everywhere what they 
will have to offer. SEAVEY & FLARSHEIM, 

1318-1324 Union Avenue, Kansas City, Mo. 
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We should like to have you give the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL a fair Jy 
trial, for we believe if you would read it regularly fortwo or three months #4 
you would not do without it after that. So we are going to offer to send j 
the Bee Journal to you every week for the rest of this year (1902), if you will yA 
fill out the blank below. Surely that is easy. We will stop sending the 
Bee Journal to you at the end of this year, unless you order it continued. So KZ 
there is no catch scheme in this. We simply want you to get acquainted — 
with the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, and take this way of being assured that KZ 

Ss 
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%e 
* ForO Years « 
* For Over 40 Years « 
a 7 
FH The Weekly % 
< ® aA 
; American Bee Journal *% 
3 has been teaching the art of bee-keeping to its readers. % 
3 To let you see how good its instruction is, we make you yy 
dl the following proposition, which we term our i 
> OFFER NO. 6. ie 
=e 
> 
> 
z 
>=y 
































#4 = you will read it for the time specified. Shall we not hear from you by re- 
= turn mail? The Denver Convention Report is now being published in the Jy 
Ar ~=—«~Bee Journal. = 
= If this offer is accepted, write your name and address plainly below, v 
a and cut out this page and mail it to us. 
3 GEO. W. YORK & CO., Ss 
=>. Dear Sirs:—I accept your ‘‘ Offer No. 6,’’ as given in the above par- Jy 
‘4 = agraph. You can begin to send me the weekly AMERICAN BEE JOUR- — 
NAL at once, on the terms specified. a 
HX Yours very truly, = 
of 
H NAME 4 
Fz P. O. = 
5 KZ 
COUNTY re een eat eee cer ores = 
ca SS 
ay DaTE____ _ pee eee STATE 
7 * 
>=y Z 
A A sample copy of the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, and catalog = 
of Bee-keepers’ Supplies, sent free for the asking. Address 7% 
>. ae 
z George W. York & Co., 7 
A” 144-146 Erie St., Chicago, I. “> 
Ht * 
a a a a a a a a | | |) |) | i$ i$ 
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Gleanings in Bee Culture 


[Established in 1873.] 
Devoted to Bees, Honey, and Home Interests. 


Published Semi-mouthly by 
The A. I. Root Co., Medina, Ohio. 


E. R. ROOT, Editor of Apicultural Dept. 


J. T. CALVERT Bus Mgr. 
A. lL. BOYDEN, Sec. 








TERMS. gd per annum ; two years, $1.50; three 
years, $2.00; five years, $3.00, 7m advance; or two copies 
to one address, $1.50; three copies, $2.00; five copies, 
$3.75. The terms apply to the United States, Canada, 
and Mexico. To all other countries 48 cents per year 
extra for postage. 


DISCONTINUANCES. ‘The journal is sent until 
orders are received for its discontinuance. We give 
notice just before the subscription expires, and fur- 
ther notice if the first is not heeded. Any subscriber 
whose subscription has expired. wishing his journal 
discontinued, will please drop us a card at once; other- 
wise we shall assume that he wishes his journal con- 
tinued, and will payforit soon. Any one who does not 
like this plan may have his journal stopped after the 
time paid for by making this request when orderine 
--CLUBBING OFFERS. We have dealt with Mr. C. 
M. Goodspeed for many years, and find him prompt 
and trustworthy. See his special subscription offers 
in this issue of GLEANINGS, pages 954 and 955. 











Mr. A.1.Root’s Writings 


of Grand Traverse territory and Leelanau Co. 
are descriptive of Michigan’s most beautiful 
section reached most conveniently via the 


PERE MARQUETTE R. R. 


For pamphlets of Michigan farm lands and the fruit 
belt, address J. E. Merritt, Manistee, Michigan. 

















POULTRY PAPER, illust’d, 20 Dagom, 


2 cents per = 4 mont 
trial 10cents. Sample Free. page practical 
ultry book free to yearly subscribers, 
ook alone 10 cents. Catalogue of poult 

booksfree, Poultry Advocate, Ryracuse. N. 





~ Every Chicken Man Need 
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NOTHING AS GOOD ADVERTISED ANYWHERE. 


SHIPPED ON APPROVAL 


Anywhere in United States. NO MONEY IN ADVANORF. 


SEWING MACHINES :... ‘map 
- $7540 $2650 


All kinds, all cee S 
styles, direct from factories, 


SAVING $10 to $45 by 
avoiding salesmen’s expenses 0@ 
and dealers’ or agents’ exorbi- “Sg 
tant profits. Established 1885. 
250,000 sold. Testimonials from 
every state. Reference: First 
National Bank, Chicago. Write 
for Big illustrated Catalog show- 
ing styles and samples of work. 


CASH BUYERS’ UNION, 









Guaranteed 
for 20 Years. 





Dept-K345 «+ Chicago. 









The HUMPHREY | 


Open Hopper 
GREEN BONE and VEGETABLE CUTTER 


doubles egg yield, cuts feed billin half. 
Guaranteed to cut more bone in less 
time, with less labor than any other. Send for 
special trial offer and handsome catalogue. 
HUMPHREY & SONS, 
Box 51, Joliet, Hlinois. 








<* DANDY cirtin 


will double your egg yield. Thous- 
ands of poultry raisers 
say so. It costsless, turns easier, 
cuts faster and lasts longer than 
any other. Price $5.00 up. Soldon 15 Day»n’ 
Free Trial, Send for book and special proposition. 
STRATTON MF’G. CO., 
Box 54, Erie, Pa. 




















a green bone cutter. 


The Adam 


alone is ball bearing, it cleans itself, 
it cannot become clogged or choked, 
itis fed at the pleasure of the oper- 
ator, You will want to know of it. 
Send for our lllustrated Catalogue 
No. 39 before you buy. Sent Free. 


W. J. ADAM, Joliet, Ills.. 





Latest Model 






See 
Vieiat7a, Bone Cutter, 
Ball bearings, automatic 


feed. Money back if not satisfactory. ¥ 
Send for free catalog and special trial offer. 


E. C. STEARNS & CO., Box 107 SYRACUSE, N. Y, 











~|YDU CANGET LOTS OF EGGS 


and have healthy fowlsif you feed Green Cut Bone. 
Mann’s Latest 


is guaranteed to cut all bone and all adhering meatan/| gristle,easier,fas- 
ter and in better shape than any other type. 
feed. Never clogs. 
prove our guarantee— no money in advance. 
not satisfied. Isn'tthat better for you than to pay for a machine you 
never tried? Catalogue free. 





Model Bone Cutter 






Automatic seif-regulating 
TEN DAYS’ FREE TRIAL on your own premises to 


Return at our expense if 













F. W. MANN CO., Box 37, Mi.ford, Mass. 
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W .rshfield Manufacturing Company. 


Our specialty is making SECTIONS, and they are the best in the market. 
Wisconsin basswood is the right kind for them. We have a full line of 
BEE-SUPPLIES. Write for FREE illustrated catalog and price list. 


Marshfield Manufacturing Company, Marshfield, Wisconsin. 
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I.J. Stringham, New York City 


105 Park Place. 


Honey=jars! I-lb. square jars, $5.00 per gross; No. 25 

jar, porcelain top, $5.75 per gross; nickel 
cap, fancy, $5.50 per gross. All clear flint glass. We ship 
from N. Y. City. Cartons, shipping-cases, every thing a bee- 
keeper uses. Tested Italian Queens, $1.00; untested, 7oc. 
Catalog free. Apiaries are located at Glen Cove, Long Island. 
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Discounts for Early Orders! 





ii 








On all Cash Orders received before 
January 1, 1908, we will allow 
you a discount of 4 per cent; before 
April 1,2 percent. Send us a list 
of the goods you want and we will 
quote prices by return mail. 
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G. B. Lewis Company, Watertown, Wis. 


Manufacturers of Bee-keepers’ Supplies. 
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C. H. W. WEBER, 


Successor to Chas. F. Muth and A. Muth. 


Central and Freeman Avenues. Cincinnati, Chio. 


Prompt service, lowest prices, with best shipping facilities. 
B S li {THE BEST MADE 
ee UPPHIECS (xoors Goons at THEIR FACTORY PRICES 


bP Ib. sq. Standard, with cork, gr..$ a 9/1-lb. sq. Standard, spring top, gr.$5.i 50 


79 I-lb, Keystone, spring top, gross, 525 
Honey-jars > ] d-oz. ‘ e = di 3.00.1 lb. Uctagon, s spring top, gross, 525 
Ib. 4.75 
%- . 
; 100 lbs. white sweet-s scented clov er, $10 100 lbs. White Dutch, $20 


Seeds of } 100 lbs ;. yellow i #15 1 oz. Catnip seed, 10c 


$12 loz Rocky Mountain Bee-plant, l5c 


} 100 Ibs. Alfalfa clover, 
Honey-plants (100 Ibs. Alsike clover, $15 1 oz. Eucalyptus seed, 20c y 
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ARE THE SEASONS changing? Oct. 24a 
number of bees were working on red clover, 
and at least one on white clover; O@t. 25 we 
picked nearly a quart of large ripe straw- 
berries that were fine; and now in the first 
of November roses are still in bloom, lilacs 
have put forth young leaves, and some of 
the lilac-blossoms are fully out. 


It SEEMS to be the common belief that the 
new growth of white clover, although hav- 
ing abundance of bloom, never secretes 
honey. Is that correct? Does no seed re- 
sult from such bloom? Can we have an 
authoritative answer from our experiment 
stations or some oneelse? [I have also seen 
it stated that the new growth of white clo- 
ver does not yield nectar. If that is true, 
then we would naturally expect nectar next 
season if conditions arefavorable. Yes, by 
all means let us hear from our experiment 
stations or from any one who can give us 
authoritative information.—ED. ] 

T. K. Masstr, p. 907, advocates the ad- 
vantages of closed-end frames over loose 
hanging frames. A footnote adds, ‘‘ All 
that you say of closed-end frames is 
equally true of the half-closed end or Hoff- 
man.’’ Let me add, ‘‘ All that you say of 
closed-end or half-closed end or Hoffman is 
equally true of open-end frames when prop- 
erly self-spaced.’’ [No, not quite. It is 
easier to handle closed-end or half-closed- 
end frames in groups of two, three, or four, 
or en masse, than it is to handle an equal 
number of metal-spaced frames like yours. 
The wood-spaced frames can be set down 
in a bunch leaning up against the hives, 
and they will cling together. You may say 
that is not what you want. Very likely. 
But some do prize it. I grant, however, 
that many things that we can do with the 


regular closed-end or Hoffman frames you 
can “oy do with your nail-spaced frames. 
—ED. 

AFTER I HAD READ aloud what A. I. Root 
wrote in last GLEANINGS, one of the women 
asked, ‘‘ What do they stay in that cabin in 
the woods for?’’ I replied, I don’t know.’’ 
[Because they do not know whether North- 
ern Michigan will be their permanent sum- 
mer home. If the climate does not ‘‘ wear 
out,’’ if the potatoes and other crops turn 
out as they did the past summer—in short, 
if they like it, they will probably put upa 
more pretentious dwelling. But there is 
one thing about that small cabin—it is so 
small that my good mother does not have 
big rooms and large porches to keep clean. 
She won’t have help; and as long as she 
won’t, a small house gives her a chance to 
rest.—Ep. | 

I DON’T KNOw for certain, Mr. Editor, 
just what your position is. Please tell us 
just what it is that bees prefer to old black 
comb, and for what purpose they prefer it. 
[When it comes to winter-nests, then the 
old comb has the preference, of course; but 
in my comment on page 884, and in my 
later reference to the same thing, page 888, 
I had in mind not so much the dees as the 
gueen—that is to say, it was my observation 
that a queen preferred to lay in combs 
partly drawn out on foundation. In the 
comments to both, I see that I have not de- 
fined myself; but in view of what you say, 
perhaps I shall have to admit that the bees 
may have a preference for old black comb, 
even for storing. My own mind is not 
quite clear in the matter.—ED. ] 

ALFALFA flavor is mentioned, p. 887, as 
being ‘‘so pronounced.’’ I have always 
thought of it as being very mild in flavor, 
and on that account keep it for daily use in 
drinks. I know well what its flavor is, 
but am probably mistaken in thinking that 
there are not other honeys much milder. 
What do you consider mildest, Mr. Editor? 
{Alfalfa flavor, while not so pronounced as 
that of basswood, yet to my taste is strong- 
er than that of ordinary white clover. We 
know this —that, when alfalfa is used for 
the bottling trade in some localities, in 


a 
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place of white clover or basswood, objection 
is immediately raised that it is adulterated 
because it tastes different from honey they 
have been accustomed to; hence my advice 
to use a little alfalfa in with basswood or 
clover, and make a blend so that the trade 
will not cry ‘‘adulteration ’’ when one kind 
of honey is short and another kind is used 
more largely in the blend to piece out.— 
Ep. } 

I AM DELIGHTED to know that at last we 
are likely to be waked up as to phacelia. 
Mr. Cowan is the only one who mentions 
Phacelia tanacetifolia in last GLEANINGS, 
and I am confident that he is right about 
that being the forage-plant in question. I 
think, however, he is wrong in thinking the 
phacelia of the florists quite different, and 
producing an unappreciable quality of hon- 
ey. Years agoI had the phacelia of the 
florists, and, although only a few plants, 
they were eagerly visited by the bees. Not- 
withstanding Prof. Ball has found no rec- 
ord of it, there is abundant testimony as to 
the value of phacelia as a forage-plant in 
Europe. Let us hope for assistance from 
Washington. It just occurs to me that, 
years ago, Vick’s catalog mentioned pha- 
celia as a bee-plant. I don’t know whether 
this was tanacetifolia or not. 


‘* BE CAREFUL not to make the mistake of 
getting confectioners’ sugar’’ for queen 
candy, p. 909. Please tell us, Mr. Editor, 
how we may be sure of getting the right 
kind. I have been so careful about it as to 
send to Medina to be sure to have nothing 
wrong; but how can they be sure at Medi- 
na? [In general, confectioners’ sugar is 
brought to a finer state of pulverization than 
ordinary pulverized sugar. If you examine 
the former with a glass you will see besides 
the cane-sugar crystals something else, and 
that something else is starch. Pulverized 
sugar should show nothing but minute crys- 
tal cubes when examined with a glass of 
high magnifying power. But there is 
another way whereby you can detect the 
starch, and that is by the taste. If you 
can sometines get hold of some confection- 
ers’ sugar and a sample of pulverized, 
taste one and then the other. You will 
There is, still, 
another difference. Confectioners’ sugar 
has more of a tendency to lump up. While 
the pulverized will do so to some extent, the 
other will cling together in chunks that 
have a sort of flaky brittle feeling. You do 
not need to send to Medina for pulverized 
sugar.—ED. ] ; 

You ASK, Mr. Editor, p. 888, what will 
be the difference between a colony tinkered 
by shaking so it will not have any thought 
of swarming, and one not tinkered up that 
has never thought of swarming. I don’t 
know precisely the difference, but should 
Say at a guess about 25 per cent. That is, 
the untinkered colony might store 25 per 
cent more than the other. Perhaps that 
estimate is too low—depends on the season. 
You ask why. I don’t know, only I know 


then perceive a difference. 
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that has been my experience over and over 
again. One thing that ought to make a 
material difference in most cases is that 
taking away all the brood by shaking takes 
away just so many future workers. All of 
that, however, has nothing to do with the 
fact that shaken swarms are far and away 
ahead of natural swarms. [But a colony 
that has not been tinkered with, and won’t 
swarm when run for comb honey, is a rari- 
ty; so that, even if we did get the 25 per 
cent, it is so seldom that we do get such a 
colony that the 25 per cent does not cut very 
much of a figure. Our hope, then, is in the 
forced swarm. But you say that taking 
away all the brood by shaking takes away 
just so many future workers. It is not true 
that a great many return a// the bees hatch- 
ed from the brood at a second drive to the 
original colony. If it can be done, then 
why shouldn’t a forced swarm that has had 
two drives of bees be the equal of the un- 
tinkered colony that never thinks of swarm- 
ing ?—Epb. | 

TEMPERATURE is a matter of immense 
importance, summer and winter; but don’t 
you think you are carrying it a little too 
far, friend Gibbs, in drawing your conclu- 
sions, page 890? Take one instance. You 
say the brood-nest ‘‘is decreased in size 
when work is begun in the supers, simply 
becausg the temperature has been lowered 
in the brood-chamber,’’ etc. That can 
hardly mean any thing else than that brood 
extends no further, because immediately 
above the circle of brood it is too cold. But 
heat rises, and it must be that it is warmer 
immediately over the top than at the bottom 
of the brood; so if the temperature controls, 
when the brood-nest shrinks it should 
shrink away from the lower part and move 
upward where it is warmer. How do you 
account for it that the brood-nest is kept 
near the entrance, in the coldest part of the 
brood-chamber? Do you really believe that, 
with the same temperature, an unprolific 
queen will lay as many eggs as a prolific 
one? You say, ‘‘It is a matter of tempera- 
ture when queens do or do not go up into 
supers to layeggs.’’ Take a case in which 
brood-chamber and supers are both cram- 
med full of bees, every thing closed but the 
entrance, and do you really believe it is 
colder up in the supers than at the place 
where the brood is nearest the entrance? 
And yet you know, and I know, that in ex- 
actly such cases the queen will have no 
thought of entering the supers. [Haven’t 
you read more out of your first quotation 
than the actual words themselves permit? 
What Mr. Gibbs does mean, I think, is 
that comb-building in the supers requires 
comb-building temperature—as high as is 
required for actual egg-laying, for he lays 
considerable stress on the necessity of suffi- 
cient comb-building heat. But in order to 
get that heat it does not mean that the 
space above the brood would be cold, as 
you state. But the second quotation per- 
haps needs more modification, or, rather, I 
think Mr. Gibbs did not state exactly what 
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he meant; or if he did mean what he said, 
then his experience is different from yours 
and mine.—Ep. | 

I AM GLAD TO SEE, Mr. Editor, that you 
are not entirely satisfied with the term 
‘*shook swarms,”’ suggesting in its place 
‘*forced swarms,’’ p. 853. But there is the 
same objection to ‘* forced ’’ as to ‘‘ artifi- 
cial ’’—it has for years been used to apply 
to other than shaken swarms. Now, why 
not use the right word, ‘‘shaken’’? The 
only objection is that, ‘‘to your mind ”’ it 
does not suggest so strong an agitation as 
‘*shook.’’ I sympathize with you in that, 
for there are some cases in which the wrong 
thing sounds better to me than the right 
thing. But you and I must not be guided 
in our use of words by what sous right 
to us, but by what we snow is rigit. To 
thousands the use of the word ‘‘ shook ’’ for 
“shaken ’’ if exceedingly offensive, and let 
me assure you that ‘‘shaken’’ has in it 
just as many and as hard shakes as 
**shook,’’ however it may now sound to you. 
Do you know of any other term that will 
tell exactly what is meant so well as ‘‘ sha- 
ken swarms’’? [But the qualifying adjec- 
tive shaken is too narrow. ‘* Artificial 
swarming’’ is an old term, as you say, com- 
monly used for uniting; but the phrase 
‘*forced swarming’’ has been used to a 
very limited extent, but not enough, I think, 
to bar it from the kind of swarms we have 
been speaking about. I very much question 
whether the average forced swarms have 
been shaken. I find from my correspon- 
dence that a great number prefer brushing. 
Then there is quite a following who neither 
brush nor shake, but who cause the bees to 
rush Gown from the upper hive by smoking, 
on the Coggshall plan of flopping a cloth. 
I still think we must have a general word; 
and if my brother-editors will help I will 
do all I can to introduce the term ‘‘ forced 
swarming ’’ to cover all kinds of artificial 
swarming of bees, not covered by the term 
uniting.—EDb. | 
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Another cedar in God’s garden falls 
Amid the brambles and the weeds; 
A life of threescore years and ten 
Has closed, made up of loving deeds. 
w 
The November issue of the Bee-keeper’s 
Review is a fine one in every respect. The 
general subject discussed in it will be seen 
by referring to the editorials in this issue 
of GLEANINGS. One of the very greatest 
improvements Mr. Hutchinson ever put on 
his paper is to have the type set by ma- 
chine, as are our daily papers. 


GAZETTE APICOLE. 


A writer in the Gazette Apicole, in speak- 
ing of immunity from bee-stings, says an 
inquiry was made in 1898 by Dr. Lange in 
reference to certain persons being able to 
become indifferent to them. He gives the 
following results: Of 170 persons consulted, 
144 were immune and 26 could not acquire 
immunity. Among the first, some became 
immune after 30 stings, others only after 
100. Some persons are so naturally. Dr. 
Lange has been directing his efforts toward 
rendering beginners immune to stings, as 
they, from the nature of the case, suffer 
most. It is found that permanganate of 
potash will render the poison harmless. 
The difficulty, however, is in applying it to 
the poison, which, by the time a remedy 
can be found, is coursing its way in the 
blood. A few cases are given showing the 
effect of stings on persons of different con- 
stitutions, in France. 

A man 35 years old, stung by bees, was 
obliged to take to his bed for a day, his 
temperature being 101. There was a loss 
of appetite; aversion to drink, and sleep- 
lessness. 

Another person, 25 years old, immediately 
after being stung fell into a comatose con- 
dition, with temporary loss of memory. 

Another one, 32 years old, had a fever, 
with a temperature of 105. 

Another man, 29 years old, after being 
stung, suffered a loss of appetite; had nau- 
sea, diarrhea, with slight delirium. 

Another person, 27 years old, after being 
stung had a fever bringing his temperature 
up to 102, accompanied with vomiting, loss 
of appetite, extreme excitement, nightmare, 
and other bad symptoms. 

The writer quoted says these cases show 
that the action of bee-poison acts principally 
on the nerve-centers. owing to a peculiar 
toxine the existence of which is not doubt- 
ed, and which acts more or less strongly 
according to the constitution of the patient. 
Certain persons are so affected by stings as 
to shudder at the thought of them, this 
causing them to avoid hives. He says he 
saw one peculiar case, that of a man 27 
years old. After recovering from the effect 
of some stings he said he could never again 
pass in front of a hive, and the thought of 
doing so caused him to turn pale and trem- 
ble. He saw this man later, and he admit- 
ted he had been obliged to get rid of his 
hives, as he could not get over the fear 
which came over him whenever he sawa 
bee. Stings are more serious on children, 
the effects being more prolonged, abscesses 
sometimes forming. When the bee leaves 
its sting, much if not most of the poison is 
still in the sac, not having been injected 
intothe blood. If the person stung would be 
careful to pinch the skin tightly, if possi- 
ble, below the sac, thus forcing the poison 
out, much trouble would be averted. But 
when one is stung he is very apt to give the 
injured part a severe brush or perhaps a 
blow, thus forcing the poison in deeper and 
deeper. 
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SUB-EARTH VENTILATION. 


‘*Good morning, Mr. Doolittle. Little 
frosty this morning. Makes one think 
about getting the bees into winter quar- 
ters.’’ 

** Yes, it is quite cold this morning; but 
as it is still October, we shall hardly think 
of putting the bees in the cellar for three or 
four weeks yet. You did not think of put- 
ting yours in the cellar quite yet, did you, 
Mr. Brown?’’ 

**No, I suppose not; but I came over to 
have a little talk with you about ventila- 
tion, and especially sub-earth ventilation. 
I was talking yesterday with an old bee- 
keeper, and he said that, when he used to 
winter bees in the cellar, some fifteen or 
twenty years ago, he used sub-earth venti- 
lation with success, and advised me to do 
the same. But I am puzzled to know how I 
am to secure this in my cellar, which is on 
a level lot. The cellar in which I wish to 
winter my bees is very damp, and the 
building-site is on a very level piece of 
land. Can I get a current of air to enter 
the cellar by laying six-inch tile on a down- 
hill plan, and sink a hole five or six feet 
square at the outlet of this tiling? ’’ 

‘* The only difficulty I see in your pro- 
posed plan would be from a lack of drain- 
age. What will there be to hinder water 
filling this hole whenever we have a wet 
spell during winter, whenever it rains or 
when it becomes warm enough tu melt the 
snow? ’’ 

**T had not thought ofthis. Do you think 
it would be apt to interfere materially with 
the plan? ’’ 

‘“*I do. Unless some means is provided 
to do away with this water it will be apt 
to come into the hole so as to cover the end 
of the tiling just at a time or the times 
when your sub-earth ventilation would be 
of the most necessity, if it were ever such, 
for the welfare of the bees. Then you 
would also have to provide some means to 
keep the snow from filling the hole every 
time the wind drifted it, as well as when it 
fell. This could be done with little diffi- 
culty as compared with keeping the hole 
free from water during wet spells.”’’ 

**Do you think the plan would work all 
right, barring the trouble from snow and 
water? ”’ 

““No. There is another thing which you 
probably have not thought about. A sub- 
earth ventilator will not work unless you 
have some means for the warm air to es- 
cape from the top of the cellar or room con- 
taining the bees. And, even with a ventila- 
tor at the top to let the warm air out, air 
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will not circulate to any extent during a 
time when the temperature outside is the 
same as or warmer than that inside; and 
such times as these are just when you need 
fresh air in your cellar, if fresh air is rea/- 
ly necessary, by special means, in a cellar 
for bees.’’ 

‘Ts there no way of overcoming this? ”’ 

‘*It is possible to do this, I believe, to 
some extent by so arranging that a pipe 
can go from near the bottom of your cellar 
up into the pipe from the stove which you 
have a fire in every day. In this way you 
can be sure of a draft which will change 
the air in your cellar any day during the 
winter, no matter how warm or how cold.’’ 

** But would not this ventilate too much 
at times when it is very cold outside? ”’ 

**It would be likely to do this; and to 
overcome this part you should have some 
means for regulating the amount of air that 
is to pass through, from the full amount to 
none at all. This can be done with some- 
thing along the line of a ‘‘ damper,’’ simi- 
lar to those used in stoves and pipes.’’ 

‘* How deep should this sub-earth ventila- 
tor be laid in the ground? ”’ 

‘*Deep enough so as to be low where 
frost will ever touch it. This will depend 
much on whether the surface of the ground 
is likely to be protected with leaves or 
snow. If so protected, two feet will be deep 
enough; but if in a bleak place where the 
winter winds have full sweep over the 
ground, from three to four feet will be nec- 
essary.’’ 

‘* Then how long should it be? ’’ 

‘* From 100 to 150 feet, or long enough so 
that a below-zero air entering at the outer 
end may be heated to near the temperature 
of the cellar on entering the same, thus not 
causing a chill over the cellar when it en- 
ters.’’ 

‘*T think I understand. But why did 
you hint once or twice along in our talk 
that this sub-earth ventilation might not be 
really necessary? The old bee-keeper I 
talked with was sure no cellar was proper- 
ly fitted for wintering bees without it.’’ 

‘*T have no doubt he thought a sub-earth 
ventilator was really necessary. But allow 
me to whisper a word or two. After you 
have tried this sub-earth ventilator, ar- 
ranged as you propose, and improved by 
all of the suggestions we have here talked 
about, for a winter or two, turning the reg- 
ulator in the pipe from one totwenty times 
a day, you will soon find yourself turning 
it off or shut most of the time; and finally, 
unless I am greatly mistaken, you will 
leave it shut altogether; for all of my ex- 
perience goes to prove that, where any cel- 
lar is so arranged that the temperature can 
be kept between 43 and 48 degrees Fahr., 
we need have no fears from dampness or 
bad air.’’ 

““What! you don’t pretend to say that 
all special ventilation is unnecessary? ’’ 

‘*IT was fully as enthusiastic over venti- 
lation of all kinds for bee-cellars as it is 
possible for any one to be, and spent lots of 
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time and money in perfecting them, and 
still more time in looking after them, even 
getting up nights during extreme weather 
to attend to them, until through force of cir- 
cumstances during one fearful storm, all 
were left closed for a week, at the end of 
which I found the bees in the best condition 
I had ever known them to be. This caused 
me to keep the ventilators closed more and 
more, till finally, when remodeling my bee- 
cellar some fifteen years ago, all ventilation 
by special means was disregarded, since 
which my bees have wintered better than 
ever before, and all of the harrassing work 
with ventilators has been turned’ into more 
comfortable employment which has paid me 
in two ways—first, by that accruing from 
my work at other things, but more largely 
by the more perfect wintering of the bees, 
with a less consumption of honey. But I 
have an appointment to meet at 10 o’clock 
this morning. It is now 9:45, and so I 
must be getting ready.”’ 

‘*But I shall not dare try my bees with 
no provisions for ventilation save that which 
would naturally come into the cellar.’’ 

‘*T would say to you as I have to many 
others, where any person has fears in this 
matter the proper way is for him to test the 
thing till he is satisfied.’’ 


























THIs issue is largely editorial. We will 
give our contributors more of a show next 
time. 





‘THE flavor and grain of honey are great- 
ly improved,’’ says the editor of the Review, 
‘*by waiting until the honey begins to gran- 
ulate, then stir it up and draw it off into 
retail packages.’’ 

IN this issue we have given considerable 
space to the subject of organization and co- 
operation for the purpose of maintaining or 
getting better prices on honey than now 
prevail. This is a subject that will bear 
much thought, and our columns are open 
for its further consideration. 


THE Chicago convention will be held Dec. 
3 and 4. There are indications that this 
will be a very large meeting. Already 
some of the most extensive and influential 
bee-keepers have promised to be in atten- 
dance, and it is confidently expected that 
this convention will be as large as some of 
the conventions of the National — yes, pos- 
sibly larger than some of them. Chicago 
is a good meeting-point, and always has 
the reputation of having good conventions. 
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‘‘It is expected,’’ says Mr. York, ‘‘ that all 
the railroads centering in Chicago will offer 
excursion rates at that time, on account of 
the National lLive-stock Exposition.’’ 
Those interested should ask their nearest 
railroad ticket agent somewhere about 
Nov. 25. 


THE editor of the Review advises against 
putting exhibits of bee supplies in the same 
room in which a convention may be held, 
because it divides the attention, and groups 
of bee-keepers will be persistently gather- 
ing about the exhibition talking in an un- 
dertone, very greatly disturbing the gener- 
al discussions that may be going on during 
the sessions of the convention. I agree with 
Bro. Hutchinson. A hint to those who are 
getting up conventions will not be amiss. 





DEATH OF DR. A. B. MASON. 


On Oct. 30, Dr. A. B. Mason, Secretary of 
the National Bee-keepers’ Association, was 
severely burned about the face and hands by 
a natural-gas explosion. His son reported 
that he was a ‘‘very sick man’”’ and ‘‘very 
weak and exhausted from the nervous shock 
and pain,’’ and yet at the time his son Ellis 
wrote (Nov. 4) he was gaining slightly. 

Since writing the foregoing, and just as 
we were going to press, we learn that the 
good doctor is no more. His daughter-in- 
law writes as follows: 

Dear Mr. Root:—Your letter to father, written the 
llth, came to us this morning, but too late for him to 
know any thing about it. He died this morning, at 
7:55, after a long night of suffering The nervous 
shock of his recent injury proved to be greater than he 
could bear. He will be buried on Friday afternoon, 
the services to be held at the home. 

Thanking you for the messages of regard sent tothe 
family, in father’s letter, 1 remain your friend, 

Toledo, O., Nov. 12. - Mrs. ELLIS Mason. 

The Association, of which the doctor was 
a most active worker, has lost a valued of- 
ficer and an active member. Personally I 
feel that a very dear friend has_ gone, 
and I can not quite bring myself to believe 
that the one whom we have all known so 
well and favorably will not be with us any 
more to offer us his wise counsels and gen- 
ial smiles. Every one who has attended 
the National conventions will remember 
that he (with that other doctor (Dr. Miller) 
was the soul and wit of the meetings. Dr. 
Mason’s biography will be placed before 
our readers in our next issue. 





FOUL-BROOD INSPECTOR FOR MICHIGAN. 

Mr. JOHN M. RANKIN, a student at the 
Michigan Agricultural College, has resign- 
ed his position as State Inspector of Apia- 
ries to accept another position at a better 
salary, and for work the year round, at the 
sugar-factory at Wyandot, Mich. Mr. Ran- 
kin is a young man of splendid ability, es- 
pecially in the line of science. He filled 
the position of Inspector in a manner emi- 
nently satisfactory to the bee-keepers of 
Michigan. Though he retires from that 
position, another man, Mr. W. Z. Hutchin- 
son, editor of the ee-keepers’ Review, has 
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been appointed to fill his place, and I be- 
lieve has now already begun the duties of 
his office. These duties will not necessari- 
ly interfere with the work of publishing 
the Review, and all together the appointment 
is a most happy one. It is presumed that 
no one is more interested in bee-keeping in 
his State than our friend W. Z.; and, be- 
ing editor of a bee journal, he will be able 
to disseminate information regarding foul 
brood, from a large experience that he will 
acquire, that will be not only of value to 
the bee-keepers of his State but the whole 
United States. 


IDAHO FOR YOUNG MEN. 


In the /udustrial and Oil Review for Oct. 
18 appears an article from Mr. Wm. Allen 
White, a well-known writer who has trav- 
eled extensively over the West, and who 
was a pioneer in the early days of the Crip- 
ple Creek district of Colorado. At that 
time he made a prediction regarding that 
portion of the State, which has been liter- 
ally fulfilled in later years. The same 
writer now says, concerning Idaho: 

“Idaho is to-day the State of greatest vi ag homey 4 for 
oung men. It has been my misfortune to have been 
<nocking around in the West during the fore part of 

the present year looking for health, and I have been 
in every Western State and Territory but Montana 
and Nevada, and it seems to me that there is no other 
State in the Union that offers the opportunity for 
young men that is offered in Idaho. 

“ This State isa young man’s State. Horace Gree- 
ley’s advice, ‘Go West, young man,’ is not good advice 
to-day unless it be amended to read, ‘Go to Idaho, 
young man.’ In nearly every other State in the Union 
the conditions are settled. The country is developed. 
Here it is all new. The mines are not made. The 
water is not stored. The farms are not opened. The 
towns have hardly been started that will spring up in 
this State in the next twenty years. Idaho is to-day 
where Colorado was twenty years ago, and Kansas 
was just after the war. The undeveloped resources of 
this State are amazing to one who is used to seeing 
things running up to their limit.” 

GLEANINGS has no desire to boom any lo- 
cality, province, or State, for speculative 
reasons ; but considering the fact that so 
much of our country is overcrowded and 
overpopulated I deem it a real favor to our 
subscribers to point out certain States 
where they can take beeswithout encroach- 
ing upon the rights of other bee-keepers, 
and there are many portions of Idaho unde- 
veloped. 

Mr. White has confirmed a great deal 
that I have said in these columns concern- 
ing Idaho. But let me urge, as I have al- 
ready done, that, if any one desires to re- 
move from his present location, he should 
make a trip, going himself alone, and look 
over the various fields. Better stay awhile 
and hire out for a few months to see wheth- 
er you like the locality; then when you size 
things up pretty thoroughly you will be in 
position to decide whether you can move 


your family. 


NOMINATIONS FOR THE OFFICE OF GEN- 
ERAL MANAGER. 

In our last issue, in referring to this 

matter I did not know then that Mr. E. T. 

Abbott, of St. Joseph, Mo., had been an- 
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nounced as a candidate for General Man- 
ager or I should have mentioned his name 
in connection. The fact was, Mr. Herman 
F. Moore, in the American Bee Journal, 
some time ago, put in nomination the names 
of Mr. E. T. Abbott, Mr. C. P. Dadant, and 
Mr. R. L. Taylor as suitable persons for the 
office in question. I had learned, through 
private sources, that both Mr. Dadant and 
Mr. Taylor refused to make the run, but at 
that time I was not aware that the name of 
Mr. Abbott had been announced with theirs 
in the first place. The fact is, my time has 
been so taken up in the final preparation 
of the new edition of our A BC book, and 
getting out our catalog for 1903, that I have 
had little or no time to look over our ex- 
changes of late, and consequently overlook- 
ed the name of Mr. Abbott. I hereby stand 
corrected and offer him my apologies. Mr. 
Dadant and Mr. Taylor having withdrawn 
their names, Mr. A. still remains with Mr. 
France. 

While still believing, as stated in our 
last issue, that some one should be selected 
for General Manager (whether it be Mr. 
France or some equally good man, I care 
not who) who has been in no way connect- 
ed with the recent Association complica- 
tions, I will say that, if Mr. Abbott should 
receive a majority of votes at the coming 
election, GLEANINGS will do all it can to 
make his administration a success. 

Our readers would, perhaps, like to 
know whether Mr. Eugene Secor will be a 
candidate for the office of General Mana- 
ger. In a letter recently received from 
him he says, ‘‘It has been my intention all 
along, and still is, to step out at the end of 
the year. My annual report will so state.”’ 





THE AMOUNT OF HONEY ANNUALLY PRO- 
DUCED IN THE UNITED STATES AND IN 
CUBA. 

AT the Philadelphia convention of the 
National Bee-keepers’ Association a few 
years agolI gave a set of figures going to 
show the approximate amount of honey an- 
nually produced in the United States. This 
estimate was based on the number of sec- 
tion boxes made and sold by all the manu- 
facturers in the United States, for during 
that year we learned the entire output. 
Then the amount of goods sold in various 
parts of the country would also give some- 
thing of an idea of the amount of extracted 
honey produced. Well, this estimate, with- 
out going into details as to how the results 
were arrived at, show that there was 
50,000,000 lbs. of comb honey and 100,000,000 
lbs. of extracted, or a total of 150,000,000 
lbs. all told. The actual valuation of this, 
conservatively figured, would be about 
$10,000,000. In answer to a correspondent 
in our issue for Feb. 15, page 155, I repeat- 
ed these figures, and the editor of the /a- 
cific Bee Journal compared them with the 
United States census report of the annual 
honey crop. He has prepared a new set of 
figures by putting them in such a shape 
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that they will be more easily understood. 
According to his way of figuring, my esti- 
mate of 150,000,000 lbs. of honey would 
make 7000 carloads. The United States 
census report on the same basis would 
make 6667 carloads, or only 333 less than 
my estimate. These figures are significant 
when we come to consider the fact that they 
were arrived at through totally different 
and independent sources —significant be- 
cause they are so close together. But my 
estimate, as made three years ago, was 
figured on a very conservative basis; and 
the United States census report of 1899 
probably did not take account of a// the 
honey produced. In that, as our readers 
know, I have questioned the accuracy of the 
report. But either way we figure it, both 
estimates are under the actual output of 
honey in the United States at the present 
time. I think we should be safe in conclud- 
ing that we may estimate that the actual 
product of this country is not far from 
10,000 carloads. This seems like an enor- 
mous amount of honey; but if one will go 
through some of the large supply-manufac- 
tories of this country, and look over their 
order-books, he will have no occasion to 
doubt these figures. 

The general public is dazed when it tries 
to take account of them, and therefore con- 
cludes that so much honey could not be hon- 
estly produced from the hive, and that, 
therefore, it is largely glucosed. It is evi- 
dent that we ought to enter on a campaign 
of education. As Dr. Miller suggested in 
his address before the Denver convention, 
the National Bee-keepers’ Association 
should find means for educating the public 
to the actual facts of the honey business— 
how the honey is produced, and the proba- 
ble annual product. 

Referring again to Mr. Bennett’s recloth- 
ing of the United States census report, we 
copy from the Pacific Bee Journal his fig- 
ures by States. They read as follows: 

The United States Honey Report of 1899 shows Cal- 
ifornia p oduces 170 cars of honey; Texas, 220 cars 
(marketed mostly at home); New York, 160 cars; Mis- 
souri, 140 cars; Iowa 120 cars; Kentucky, 180 cars: 
Illinois, 1385 cars; Ohio, 85 cars; Colorado, 81 cars; Ar- 
kansas, 65cars. I have figured out the carloads at 


22,000 pounds to the car. This makes 26,000-pound 
cars, leaving 4000 as weight of cases. 


THE HONEY RESOURCES OF CUBA. 


It will be interesting to know that Cuba 
is now turning out something like 200 car- 
loads of honey every year, notwithstanding 
only a very small portion of its bee locations 
are utilized, especially by modern bee-keep- 
ers. We learn from official sources that we 
consider reliable that the annual product of 
honey inCuba is asstated above. WhatCuba 
could do easily if its territory were taken 
up with modern bee-keeping, with its long 
seasons of honey-flow, no one can estimate. 
It is not too much to suppose that it could 
produce in the neighborhood of 500 car- 
loads. California has put out in one sea- 
son an amount equal to this. But proba- 
bly Cuba has better and more extended 
honey resources than any other province, 
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state, or island, on this hemisphere; and I 
should not be at all surprised if her annual 
product ten years hence—well, I dare not 
estimate. Some of the local bee-kee pers of 
Cuba might give me a good thrasbine ‘if I 
ever set foot on their fair island, /so I, will 
leave the reader to guess. 


j 


Ths cause! © 





PROF. COOK ON PEAR-BLIGHT 5 


AND CURE. 


WHEN I visited the bee- hemp in the‘ 


pear-blight district of Hanford, California, 


I looked over the situation as a represéntay, meh 
tive and officer of the National Bee-keepers—-— 


Association, and I became convinced that 
the bee-keepers of that section had a grave 
problem to deal with. Profs. Pierce and 
Waite had both decided that the bees were 
responsible for spreading the blight from 
tree to tree, or at least had a part in it. 
The pear-growers in and about Hanford 
were in no good mood toward the bee-keep- 
ers. They threatened poison, and threat- 
ened to bring suit for damages, etc. As an 
officer of the Association I recommended a 
truce and a suspension of hostilities, dur- 
ing which the bee-keepers should remove 
the bees for experiment from a district 
where the blight was raging the worst. 
This was done. In the mean time I sug- 
gested that Profs. Cook and Gillette might 
possibly be interested in looking into the 
matter, and give their opinion of the situa- 
tion. Well, in the American Bee Journal 
for Oct. 16 appears an interesting article 
from our friend, and he gives it as his own 
opinion that the bees are guilty as charged. 
He says: 

Prof. Waite, of the Department of Agriculture—the 
same who did such admirable work proving that bees 
were a necessity in the orchard—has now done equal- 
ly valuable work in showing that our bees a'so are 
chief agents in spreading pear-blight. Prof. Waite 
has proved this beyond any question. He shows that 
the micro-organisms which cause pear-blight can live 
only in a liquid or semi-liquid medium. They there- 
fore reach only to the outside of the plant when car- 
ried by some secretion or exudation of the same. The 
bacteriologist has only to visit the plant with a pin- 
prick, and then insert the same pin into another plant 
to carry the disease. The tip of the stigma bears the 
sticky secretion whose natural function is to catch and 
hold the pollen. This liquid, or semi liquid, also dom- 
iciles the microbes. The bee in quest of nectar touches 
the stigma and bears — some of the liquid with 
the microbes, as it does also the pollen-grains. It 
then hies away to other blossoms, possibly on other 
trees. Here it leaves not only the pollen but also 
some of the bacteria. Thus the inoculation is as cer- 
tain as in case of the pin-prick. 

Again, the tender buds are protected by the thin 
film of liquid resin, which also attracts the bee, as it 
is here that it gets its propolis or bee-glue. Without 
doubt the microbes are also in this semi-liquid secre- 
tion; and as the bee flies to other buds for more of the 
resinous secretion, the inoculation is again performed, 
and so we understand how pear-blight spreads in the 
nursery-rows, and how young trees which have never 
blossomed may die of the blight. 


This, coming from our own Prof. Cook, 
who has always been a friend of the bee, 
and who, it is presumed, would be glad to 
exonerate them from the serious charge if 
he could in all honor and honesty, to say 
the least is unpleasant reading. But if it 
is the truth, we must not conceal it nor 
shirk our fair share of responsibility. But 
Prof. Cook does not believe that the removal 
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of the bees from the infected district would 
also do away with the spread of the blight, 
for he says: 

It only remains to be said that the moving of bees 
from any section, while it will work terrible mischief 
in preventing pollination, will probably avail not at 
all to lessen the pear-blight. We must remember 
while it takes thousands of visits of insects to polli- 
nate the flowers of a single tree properly, less than a 
score are necessary to inoculate a tree thoroughly with 
this blight virus. There are always enough insects 
other than bees, not to speak of the unowned bees in 
rock, crevice, hollow trees, walls of houses, or even in 
holes in the ground, to spread the virus of the blight 
so abundantly that we can never hope to prevent the 
spread of disease by keeping the insect away. On the 
other hand, in case of a large orchard, where thou- 
sands of trees are often gathered in one block, it is 
utterly impossible to secure thorough pollination ex- 
cept we have apiaries in the near vicinity. I have 
known several cases of bees working in holes in the 
ground the present year. Such would seem very poor 
hives. Have others noticed this? 

The question naturally arises, then, ‘‘ If 
the local bee-keepers of Hanford and other 
infected districts can not by any procedure 
abate the nuisance, what is there to be 
done?’’ Ifthe pear-blight would come any- 
how without the bees, if it would spread from 
tree to tree by the agency of ofher insects, 
although not nearly so numerous, what pos- 
sible good can come from persecuting the 
bee-keeper? Even if it be admitted that 
the bees themselves are almost the sole 
means for the transmission of the disease, 
then there is the stubborn fact that there 
are many colonies of bees in the rocks and 
caves that are what would be called in law 
Jere nature, or animals out of the juris- 
diction of man, and therefore man can not 
be held responsible for the depredations 
that they may commit. 

Prof. Cook, in the first quotation above 
given, suggests or points out a reason why 
young nursery stock that has never bloomed 
should be blighted. The virus found in the 
semi-liquid resinous secretion, he says, 
would be visited by the bees, and therefore 
the bees would help spread the disease. 
Right here, it seems to me, we lack proof. 
I carefully questioned the bee-keepers and 
pear-men in the vicinity; and so far as I 
can remember no one was prepared to say 
that bees were ever found on these young 
shoots — that they never saw them, in fact, 
except when the trees were in bloom. It 
was admitted, however, that ants and other 
insects would crawl all over them. For 
that reason I can not think that the bees 
are proven guilty as charged by Professor 
Cook. If it be true that other insects spread 
the blight on young nursery stock, it only 
goes to prove Prof. Cook’s other statement, 
that the removal of the bees controlled by 
man would not abate the nuisance. If bees 
do not visit the small trees, and such young 
stock is blighted just as badly as the old 
trees, it goes to show very clearly that the 
same agency that scatters the disease on 
young trees (insects, not bees) can and 
does scatter it on the o/d trees. 

Prof. Cook offers several remedies for the 
cure of pear-blight. He says further: 


The most potent fungicide, or bacteriacide, yet dis- 
covered is the Bordeaux mixture, which consists of 
water holding in solution lime and copper sulphate. 
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The formula I usually give is one easy to remember: 
4-4-45, This is easily made as follows: 

Four pounds of fresh quick-lime are slaked, put in a 
bag, and hung in enough water to dissolveit. The 
copper sulphate is dissolved in the same way in oth- 
er water. When dissolved they are placed together 
and enough water added to make forty-five gallons. 
This isa quick cure for many blights. It does not. 
however, prove effective against pear-blight. We can 
easily see why. The germs remain inside, almost en- 
tirely, and so are not reached by the liquid. 

The second remedy for blight is the only one, which, 
so far as we now know, will aid us in combating this 
terrible disease of the pear and loquat. It is to prune 
and pull and burn. In case of pear and loquat blight 
we watch for the withered leaves, which are apt to 
appear soon after the resinous buds attract the bees 
or the flowers open their showy petals, and cut them 
off a generous distance below the blight as soon as 
they appear—the sooner the better. If we have been 
so vigilant as to discover the trouble at the first onset, 
before the microbes are carried far from the bloom, 
we shall have stopped the blight entirely. It is safe, 
in case we use our pruning-knife or shears, more than 
once, to disinfect them before each successive cut, by 
dipping in a dilute solution of carbolic acid. I hope 
and expect to save my pear and loquat trees by care- 
ful attention to this method. The tomato of Califor- 
nia suffers severely from a blight. Great watchful- 
ness and careful pulling of any vine as soon as the 
blighted leaves make any show, will frequently stop 
the blight at once, and save nearly all our vines. 

Another method that is sometimes very successful 
in treating blight is to change the locality of the 
plant. The melons in some parts of California are 
grievously injured by bacteria that work in the crown 
and upper roots, causing them to rot. If we go buta 
short distance from where the blight destroyed the 
previous year and plant our vines we often will es- 
cape entirely; whereas, if we had planted on the old 
ground we might have lost all our plants. 


We know the second remedy is good. In- 
deed, the largest pear-grower in the region 
of Hanford told me he did not believe in ai- 
tributing all the mischief to the bees. He 
was fair enough to say that, in his opinion, 
the pear-growers themselves were very 
much to blame. They had allowed the 
blight to remain on the infected trees with- 
out taking any care of it. If all the grow- 
ers had been careful to prune it out at the 
very start, he believed it might have been 
held in check. 

And this reminds me that the large pear- 
growers are not the fellows who are howl- 
ing ‘‘ blood and thunder,’’ ‘‘ poison,’’ and 
‘*suits for damages.’’ It is the little fel- 
lows who have been making the noise. 


ORGANIZATION AND CO-OPERATION. 


MuvcH is being said on this most impor- 
tant subject, especially in the American 
Bee-keeper and the Bee-keeper’s Review. 
The editors of those papers, while admit- 
ting that perfection has nearly been reach- 
ed in bee-keeping appliances and methods 
for producing honey, very properly ask, 
What are all these with a poor market, or, 
what is still worse, bee-keepers with all 
their knowledge of how to get the honey 
competing against each other and slaugh- 
tering prices? It has been suggested that 
this is a matter that the National Bee- 
keepers’ Association should take up, locate 
warehouses, with permanent officers, in va- 
rious parts of the country, so that the mem- 
bers could ship their product to such ware- 
houses with a reasonable assurance that it 
could be held till sold at the best price ob- 
tainable. Much has been accomplished by 
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organization and co-operation in some lo- 
calities, notably in Colorado, where, in- 
deed, the bee-keepers have been able to 
corner the market on their product. 

The bee-keepers of California have been 
grappling with this problem, but have not 
been as successful as their Colorado breth- 
ren. So far no effective plan has ever ma- 
terialized by which the product of the poor 
man as well as that of the one better fixed 
financially, outside of Colorado and Cen- 
tral New York, can be handled and dis- 
posed of at the best price obtainable. Under 
present conditions the poor man must mar- 
ket his product as soon as he gets it off the 
hive, and with the natural result that he 
sells it to the first buyer who comes along, 
at a price that is ruinous to the market 
generally. There is no need of his selling 
at such figures, but he has no means of 
knowing whether he would get a better 
price by holding; and even if he had such 
means at his command it is possible he 
would have to sell at once at a sacrifice in 
order to be able to get the ready cash. But 
the bee-keeper who has hundreds and pos- 
sibly thousands of colonies, and who has a 
bank account, can afford to hold his honey 
until the market rises; but when all the 
small bee-keepers sell all around him at 
ruinous prices he may have to wait months 
and months for the market to seek its prop- 
er level again, with the possibility that it 
may never rise above the low-water mark. 
The uncertainty of what the market will 
be puts our more affluent friend in position 
where he may feel disposed to sell his honey 
at a sacrifice, even after he has held it for 
two or three months—possibly longer. 

These, in fact, are the conditions that 
prevail at present, and both of my brother- 
editors show very clearly the urgent neces- 
sity, both of organization and co-operation. 
If, in fact, the bee-keepers of Colorado can 
organize and thus secure better prices for 
their honey, why should not we, the bee- 
keepers of the United States, in a larger 
way carry out the same principle, dnd thus 
see that the bee-keeper, whether rich or 
poor, is protected from the buyer who is 
anxious to get the lowest price possible, or 
the commission man, who is not over-zeal- 
ous to carry out the principles of the golden 
rule? 

Whether or not the National Bee-keepers’ 
Association should establish warehouses at 
various points is a question. The Associa- 
tion as now organized could not very well 
undertake a work of this kind; and it is 
doubtful in my mind whether it should do 
so; but it might work in harmony with 
another organization kindred to it. For 
example, the bee-keepers of Colorado have 
what is called the Colorado State Bee-keep- 
ers’ Association—an organization that has 
for its object the holding of conventions at 
certain seasons of the year. Then they 
have also another allied to the first one, 
known as the Colorado Honey-producers’ 
Association, which has for its object the 
receiving of the crop of the members and 
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placing it on the market to be sold when 
the market reaches its highest notch in the 
mind of an expert employed by the Associa- 
tion. 

I remember it has happened several times 
that a buyer has gone through Colorado 
attempting to break down the market es- 
tablished by the Association. In vain did 
he try to get honey at less than the ruling 
prices; for so well were the Colorado bee- 
keepers organized that he went back home 
almost empty-handed, and finally had to 
pay the price simply because the bee-keep- 
ers of Colorado were so well organized that 
one central head controlled the price de- 
manded, and, of course, obtained it—not 
only for one man’s crop, but for all the 
members who put their honey into the hands 
of the central organization. 

It is possible, then, that the National 
Bee-keepers’ Association might be affiliated 
with and indirectly connected with anoth- 
er organization which could take care 
of the commercial interests of bee-keepers, 
the same to receive their crops, properly 
grade them, and then dispose of the product 
after the market has been cornered, at a 
price that is not exorbitant, but which 
would give bee-keepers a fair living profit 
on the investment. 

While I do not feel extremely hopeful 
that one central organization, national in 
its character, will be able to control prices, 
yet GLEANINGS is willing to do any thing it 
can to help along any thing in that direc- 
tion that promises success; and I join hands 
with my brother-editors, and wish to assure 
them that I stand ready to co-operate and 
help along any feasible and businesslike 
scheme. 





COLORADO CONVENTION REPORT, CONTIN- 
UED FROM LAST ISSUE; PRESI- 
DENT’S ADDRESS. 

PRES. HUTCHINSON showed that modern 
bee culture had advanced by distinct stages. 
The Langstroth invention laid bare the 
secrets of the hive. Next followed the me- 
chanical stage in which were brought forth 
hives, smokers, sections, comb foundation, 
and the extractor, along with minor me- 
chanical improvements like the bee-escape. 
Next on the list was the methodical stage, 
or the development of methods and systems 
of management. Some of the present meth- 
ods would certainly be improved upon ; but 
he thought it was doubtful if bee-keepers 
would secure their crops with much less 
labor. But the improved methods had called 
for greater skill, and greater skill requires 
specialists. Bee-keeping had become a dis- 
tinct branch of agriculture, and was large- 
ly in the hands of the specialists who own- 
ed and operated hundreds and perhaps 
thousands of colonies. 

The next stage of development he thought 
would be organization and co-operation. 
An industry without an organization was 
practically helpless. Organization had 
saved the fruit industry of California, and 
right in Colorado bee-keeping would have 
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been robbed of its commercial charm had 
not organization come to the rescue. In 
connection with organization he would es- 
tablish depots and gather statistics. While 
honey might not ever be higher in price it 
would be produced at less cost. In con- 
cluding he said, ‘‘Let us not rest until ev- 
ery bee-keeper from ocean to ocean has 
rallied under its banner, and all can co- 
operate as the members of one great fam- 
aly,”” 

On the afternoon of the same day two pa- 
pers were read; and as they were some- 
thing on the same line of thought I give 
themhere. The first was by Mr. C. A. Hatch, 
on the subject of ‘‘ Reporting the Honey 
Crop; When and How it should be Done.’’ 
Mr. Hatch began by saying that statistics 
were used for two purposes: To furnish 
general information as to a business or call- 
ing, for the purpose of educating the pub- 
lic. Second, to give useful information to 
those connected with the trade for commer- 
cial purposes only. This last did not need 
to be as elaborate and as exhaustive as the 
first named, and could be confined to a 
much shorter period of time, just at a time 
when the crop was being harvested. In 
looking over the field from Maine to Cali- 
fornia he estimated that most, if not all, the 
white honey of the country was produced 
during June and July. He argued, there- 
fore, if we had a report for two months we 
should have one for the white-honey crop. 
There was no one who could furnish these 
statistical facts so well as the bee-men 
themselves; and where there was an organ- 
ization, the information should be transmit- 
ted through the local society, to one nation- 
al in its character, the last named through 
its secretary to give out a summary each 
month to all the bee-keepers, showing the 
ton product of the current year and the year 
before. For example, Colorado might pro- 
duce 200 tons in June of the current year, 
while in the year before it might produce 
only 175 tons; Wisconsin 150 tons in the 
current year, previous year 200 tons. This 
kind of report was all that the buyer or sell- 
er would need, and the prices could be 
gauged accordingly. To know what the 
crop was this year was of little importance 
unless we also knew what the same terri- 
tory produced the last or preceding season. 

As to the expense, the one benefited ought 
in justice to foot the bill; but as that might 
be hard to adjust, he thought the larger or 
National Association should assume the 
cost. This society had most of the large 
producers as members. They could report 
for the smaller ones, and through the medi- 
um of postal cards information could besent 
to one central head, where it could be sifted, 
condensed, and sent to the public. 

Mr. Frank Rauchfuss, Secretary of the 
Colorado Honey-producers’ Association, re- 
sponded very briefly. So far, he said, 
there had been no way of getting informa- 
tion of the general honey crop of the country 
except through the bee journals, and even 
they had not the facilities they ought to 
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have. As a rule, the buyer was better 
posted as to the actual product in the 
country than the producer. Buyer could go 
through a given locality and size up the 
situation—something that the average pro- 
ducer could not do. He therefore had him, 
to a certain extent, at his mercy. He went 
on to outline how the Association he repre- 
sented for Colorado had secured statistical 
reports, and from the information at hand 
had been able to decide what the market 
price on their goods should be. *If all the 
important honey States were similarly or- 
ganized, such States could send in their re- 
ports to an organization like the National 
Bee-keepers’ Association, and it, in turn, 
after the reports had been sifted, place the 
information before the bee-keepers, and 
buyers of the entire United States. He 
thought it was possible the government 
might be prevailed upon to do something in 
the matter; or it might co-operate with an 
aggregation of State societies. Their own 
State organization had sent out 400 blanks 
to be filled out during the past season. 
These were returned, and were of immense 
importance in determining the scarcity of 
honey for Colorado during the past year, 
and the price that should be named for the 
goods. 








FORCED SWARMS. 


Have They the Energy of Natural Swarms? the Use 
and Abuse of Foundation for Forced Swarms; 
Drone Comb, when Built; When to 
“Make” Swarms. 


BY R. C. AIKIN. 


I have been reading all I find on the sub- 
ject of forced swarms, and now will give 


my opinion. However, let me first say in 
regard to the name, why say shook or 
brushed or jounced, or any thing but sim- 
ply forced? It matters not by what method 
the bees are gotten from the parent hive. 
Besides the above methods, they may be and 
often are driven, but always are a forced 
swarm. 

That forced swarming is practical I fully 
believe, and this will not be the first and 
only time I have put myself on record as 
favoring such practice, though I do not take 
time to hunt up the times and places I have 
advocated this doctrine. During all my 
apicultural life I have practiced trying to 
prevent swarming; and if over 25 years of 
effort in that line will not give a man some 
ideas on the subject he must be dull indeed. 

I will confess that forced swarming has 
not been practiced by me as a set rule or 
method; but that I have made very many 
such swarms, no one can dispute. I sup- 
pose there has scarcely been a year for the 
past 25 when I have not made some forced 
swarms—some years very few, and others 
quite a good many. My aim has always 
been to have very strong colonies for surplus 
work, and such practice gets the colonies 
into such a condition that they want to 
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swarm. To prevent swarming I have re- 
sorted to some pretty radical measures, 
such as taking away brood and leaving dry 
or broodless combs; shaking the bees from 
strong colonies into weak ones; unqueening 
and other plans, and sometimes hiving 
on starters. I say I have never had a 
set rule to make forced swarms, for there 
are rarely any two years alike, and some- 
times swarming can be controlled with but 
littletrouble by some more simple procedure. 
This year I had planned to make forced 
swarms of a hundred or morecolonies by tak- 
ing away all their brood and honey, taking 
all combs and giving starters. I thought to 
let them work as long as they would without 
swarming; but when they commenced 
swarming, make the change. Well, either 
two or three swarms issued from about 125 
colonies. That ended swarming, but I did 
change the most of them to starters. 

Usually I have managed most of my stock 
on movable combs to have fair control of 
swarming. without making a complete 
change, but I am constantly getting bees in 
boxes, or in regular hives with crooked 
combs, and worse off than if in plain boxes; 
and these it has been my custom to drive and 
hive as swarms, often putting two or three 
of these forced swarms into one when they 
were small, and thus it comes that I have 
had quite a little experience along these 
lines; yet Ican not say I have made the 
practice a regular system. 

The question has often been raised as to 
whether these forced swarms work with the 
same vigor as do natural ones—a question 
that is perfectly proper. My reply is, that 
forced swarms made without intelligence, 
and in a haphazard way, will not work 
with the same vigor as the natural swarm, 
yet may be made to come very close to it. 
Much depends on conditions. A swarm 
made just at the beginning of a honey-flow, 
when every bee is fresh and full of vim, 
will, when they get tothe fields and find 
nectar, get down to business; and, once 
started, will put in their best licks. The 
natural swarm has gone out of its own ac- 
cord, and clustered, and the hiving does not 
bring about any unnatural condition, and 
they proceed to work. Make a forced swaim 
from a colony in prime or good conditiun; 
and, if hived comfortably and in a suitable 
place to work, there is very little difference 
from the natural way. Every natural 
swarm loses time when it swarms, so does 
the forced one. 

Admit that the force method will not be 
attended with quite the same vigor, which 
is true, yet this fact remains: That the mas- 
ter controls the situation, and brings his 
business to a system that can not be attain- 
ed where swarming is allowed. It enables 
the apiarist to plan his work and work to 
the plan, and he can care for so much more 
stock that he will have much more profit in 
the end. We may just as well advocate let- 
ting our domestic stock of all kinds follow 
nature as to say the bee shall. Swarming 
season with me lasts about two or three 


weeks; and if I have five yards, that means 
about ten weeks I must have helpers to 
watch for swarms. I leave each apiarist 
to say what that labor will cost; and when 
it is done they won’t have any more honey 
than can be had when the apiarist puts his 
bees into proper shape to accomplish what 
he wants when the time is right to get the 
desired results. 

It is not nature to take brood or bees (bees 
usually give best results) to a very weak 
colony in the spring to help them get start- 
ed, when for any reason the colony is too 
weak to make a start for itself; nor is it na- 
ture to give weak colonies brood later on to 
help toa profitable degree of population, 
yet these things are practiced with profit. 
I recall an instance where a man had in 
the spring 300 colonies when the honey sea- 
son came, but they were not up to his stan- 
dard of strength to get good results in hon- 
ey, so he went through the whole lot and 
made 200 working colonies out of the 300, 
putting the brood and most of the bees from 
each third colony into its two neighbors, 
and taking the third one to a new stand. 
The result was a fair crop of surplus where 
others all about failed. We must have bees 
and in the proper numbers and conditions 
at the right time if we are to obtain results; 
and if the bees do not come up to require- 
ments when they ought to, to make the re- 
sults, we must make conditions ourselves. 

That natural swarming does not by any 
means meet conditions to get best results is 
a fact too commonly known to admit of or 
need argument to establish; and since it is 
so we must take the bull by the horns and 
force conditions. Where but few bees are 
kept, and it is convenient to watch for 
swarms and hive them, good results may be 
had by hiving the swarm on the old stand 
and giving the super to the swarm; but 
when we can not, without a sacrifice, watch 
for and care for swarms, then it is best al- 
ways to take some other plan. The bees 
must be controlled, and made to do that 
which we wish—that is, when there is any 
thing to do with. We can not make the 
honey flow, but we can do much toward 
getting strong colonies; and, having the 
bees, we can do much toward getting them 
to do good work. 

It is a fact that the colony that is in 
swarming strength is likely to swarm just 
when it ought to bend every energy toward 
honey- gathering, and ordinarily it will 
swarm just at such time. The master may 
and can get as good average results by 
managing to suit himself, and here is what 
to do: Give the bees plenty of room, or do 
that which will keep them from all notion 
of swarming until the flow is at hand, then 
remove all brood and combs, and allow them 
to start from starters in a small brood- 
chamber. Make them start just as a swarm 
would have todo if hived on starters. If 
you take away part of the combs and give 
starters you can get a fine lot of drone comb. 
It will also do to hive on dry combs in most 
locations where the flow is short, or on full 
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sheets of foundation if wired suffciently to 
prevent breakage. Ordinarily I consider 
it unprofitable to use foundation, perhaps 
nearly always except with very rapid flows; 
and if full combs are used instead there 
ought always to be avery strong swarm 
hived on the combs so they will be sure to 
enter the supers. Observe this rule: Al- 
ways have strong swarms, and the more 
comb or foundation in the brood-chamber, 
the more bees should be piled into the hive. 

If the swarms are to build from starters, 
each queen should be either young or in her 
prime and vigor; if not, there will be an 
undue amountof drone-comb built. Swarms, 
whether natural or forced, will build some 
drone comb that must be culled out, but 
usually not much drone brood is reared the 
first year, and such comb can be removed 
the next spring before being used. 

Some advocate making the swarm when 
the colony is already preparing to swarm, 
but I must surely say zo to that proposi- 
tion. Do not let the swarming fever come 
on at all if possible to prevent (and it is 
possible); and when the season is ripe for 
the work, do it and produce a condition 
that is adverse to swarming. If anybody 
will put down a carload of bees in Love- 
land just in time for me to make swarms, 
and hive them just as my flow begins, I 
will guarantee that 49 out of 50 having vig- 
orous queens will go to work and give a 
good account of themselves if each has bees 
of all ages and plenty of fielders. 

Loveland, Col. 


[Nearly all the writers so far who have 
referred to the question of drone comb being 
built with a forced swarm, emphasize the 
importance of young queens. The fact that 
all the testimony seems to be to the same 
effect goes to show that the excess of drone 
comb can be largely avoided, and at the 
same time the foundation bill can be cut 
down very materially.—Eb. | 


PEAR-BLIGHT. 





Additional Proef that, by Proper Management, Pear- 
blight Can be, to a Great Extent, Prevented. 


BY J. E. JOHNSON. 


I wish to thank Mr. Gray, who criticised 
my statements in GLEANINGS for Oct. 15. 
It is, no doubt, discouraging for any one to 
plant and care for an orchard and then 
have it ruined by blight. Before I planted 
a commercial orchard I read every thing I 
could find on pear culture, and asked many 
questions through different papers, some 
being answered by professors in horticul- 
ture. I also visited many orchards, large 
and small. 

Some growers said that, if I had never 
planted a Bartlett, Idaho, or Leconte, I 
would never have been bothered with the 
blight, or at least not so soon. I arrived 
at these conclusions: 

1. That pear-blight is a contagious dis- 
ease, and when once started in an orchard 
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it will spread if not cut out very promptly. 
2. That it is a disease of the sap, and 
that lots of supposed blight is death to the 
tree only from overbearing and other causes. 

Pear-trees are rapid growers, and the 
wood is very sappy. If I cut off a limb 
from any healthy pear-tree in June or July, 
and lay it in the sun, it will turn nearly 
coal-black, so that even experienced pear- 
growers would say blight when there was 
no blight. 

When I said I planted only such varieties 
as are not subject to blight I did not mean 
that they were entirely proof against the 
disease, as you will see if you read further, 
Sept. 15th issue. I also said Kieffer, Gar- 
ber, Dutchess, etc; and the ‘‘etc.’’ seems 
to have been left off in printing. I have 
also Lincoln and some others, but did not 
wish to confuse a beginner with too many 
varieties, as I considered these three the 
best. I found where Kieffers blighted on 
clay land. They had nearly always been 
heavily fertilized, and from many other ob- 
servations which are too long to discuss 
here I finally decided that, if I planted 
only such varieties on high clay land as 
are not so apt to blight, give them no ma- 
nure, nor cultivate late in the season, and 
not plant any varieties that are bad blight- 
ers, I should not get the blight started; or 
if it did start, I could control it better. So 
far my orchard proves I am right. 

This has been the worst year for blight I 
have ever seen; but I have to-day examined 
my orchard of 900 trees, and now make 
this offer if Mr. Gray doubts statements 
concerning it: I will deposit money in the 
bank at Williamsfield, sufficient to pay his 
fare to and from that place, meet him at 
the station, and show him my orchard; and 
if he can find one single twig on any of my 
900 trees blighted, then I will pay all his 
expenses; but if he finds them all entirely 
free from blight, then he pays his own ex- 
penses. I can also take him to an orchard 
of several hundred trees only a mile from 
Williamsfield, on rich black soil, nearly 
ruined this year by blight. I make this 
offer in good faith. 

Many have made the mistake of planting 
all kinds at high prices—among them a few 
Lecontes or Bartletts, which started blight 
and gave it toothers. I got nearly all my 
trees of Stark Brothers, Louisiana, Mo., at 
from 7 to 15 cents each. I plant only one- 
year two-foot trees, as they will, I believe, 
make healthier trees than larger ones. 

Prof. Cook would, no doubt, consider Mr. 
Gray and myself both wild, as he says 
bees spread blight. Possibly they do; but 
if we had not bees or other insects we could 
not raise pears successfully. I say, ‘‘Why 
blame the bees?’’ 

I did not wrap a single tree last winter, 
and did not have one hurt by rabbits. I 
paint with Otwell’s tree-paint. Althouyh 
rabbits are numerous I shall not wrap a 
single tree this winter. I do not believe in 
planting large trees except apple. 

Williamsfield, IU. 
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WESTERN COLORADO; IRRIGATION SCHEMES; 
POSSIBILITY OF RECLAIMING LANDS NOW 
DESERT, THROUGH STATE AND GOVERN- 
MENT AID; BEE-KEEPING ON THE MESAS; 
SWEET CLOVER ON ALKALI LANDS; WEST- 
ERN COLORADO AS A BEE COUNTRY. 


Leaving Salt Lake City we take the train 
for Grand Junction. I will not stop to say 
much about the beautiful scenery—scenery 
that can never be adequately represented 
with pen or camera. I will only state that 
the beautiful panoramic changes as one 
goes through those canyons and gorges is 
enough to fill him with wonderment at the 
awful upheaval of nature that must have 
taken place some time, nobody knows when. 

Arriving at Grand Junction we naturally 
turn our thoughts toward the Hardy Broth- 
ers, who seem to be the headquarters for 
bee-keepers’ supplies. As this part of the 
trip was along at the tail end of my jour- 
ney, I found myself greatly handicapped 
for want of time. But I stopped long 


enough to learn that there were thousands 
and thousands of acres of good land that 
will be irrigated, and which will grow al- 
falfa. While the vicinity had all the bee- 
keepers it could possibly support at the 
time of my visit, yet the time will doubtless 
come—yes, is sure to come—when the terri- 
tory growing alfalfa will be greatly in- 
creased; then there will be more bee-keep- 
ers to find homes, health, and life itself. 
But the time has not yet come. But one of 
the leading bee-keepers of Colorado lives in 
the vicinity of Grand Junction. He is 
known there as Mr. J. U. Harris, ex-pres- 
ident of the Colorado State Bee-keepers’ 
Association. He is not only an expert bee- 
keeper but a man of affairs, and one con- 
cerning whom we shall hear more later. 
Again we take the train, going throug’) 
more mountain scenery—more awful uj - 
heavals of granite—and finally land it 
Delta, another great bee-keeping center, 
one of the very best I have ever visited; but, 
like Grand Junction, its territory for avail- 
able bee-keeping has long since been taker 
up, and there will not be more until the 
State and general government has put in 
some gigantic irrigation schemes now un- 
der consideration. At the time of my visit 
it was reported to me that there were some- 
thing like 200,000 acres that would be 
available for cultivation. Out of this num- 
ber about 135,000 acres was deeded land, 
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Only about 35,000 acres of it is now under 
cultivation. 

The general plan of opening up this coun- 
try was to put it in the hands of a board 
of control, of which Mr. F. E. Dodge, at 
Delta, is the corresponding secretary and 
treasurer. At the time of my visit there 
were something like 100,000 men at work in 
the ditches. One ditch was 36 miles long 
and the other 31. These ditches, when 
completed, would make available for culti- 
vation something like 50,000 acres, all of 
which was in Delta Co. There are other 
portions of Western Colorado that will be 
opened up in like manner. Any one inter- 
ested can correspond with Mr. Dodge as 
above. 

Let me say right here, as I have said 
from time to time, I am in no way interest- 
ed in any land speculation; but I am anx- 
ious to help our brother bee-keepers who 
desire to find new territory not occupied 
already. The region round about Delta 
and Grand Junction is a fruit country; and 
so long as one does not encroach on the ter- 
ritory of another, he has a right to avail 
himself of land now being opened up for 
cultivation. 

I met at Delta Mr. Nelson, of the Delta 
Fruit and Produce Co., who are also local 
dealers in supplies in that region; and 
here I subsequently met Mr. J. A. Harris, 
the most extensive bee-keeper in that local- 
ity. He came originally from the eastern 
part of the State, starting about three years 
ago with about a hundred colonies, and 
paying $200 of borrowed money for them. 
He located in the valleys and on the mesas 
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in the region of Delta. From this invest- 
ment of $200 he secured about $900 the first 
year; paid back the $200 which he had bor- 
rowed, for he had not a cent when he came 
on that side of the Rockies; and with what 
he could save he bought more bees until he 
had 350 colonies. From these he took $2300 
in clean cash the next year. From the pro- 
ceeds of this $2300 he purchased bees until 
he had 950 colonies. At the time of my 
visit he had several yards, and was carry- 
ing on bee-keeping on an extensive scale. 
I was convinced from what I saw of him, 
that, while he had a good locality, he was 
also an exceptionally good bee-keeper. 

The land on the mesas had originally 
been put into alfalfa; but the alkali due to 
irrigation had forced its way up through 
the soil, killing off the plant to a great 
extent; but sweet clover had, strangely 
enough, come in and taken its place. In 
the vicinity of one of Mr. Harris’ yards 
there were hundreds and hundreds of acres 
of sweet clover as well as bunches of alfal- 
fa that had not been killed out by the al- 
kali in the soil. The land had been aban- 
doned for purposes of agriculture, and 
would grow at that time nothing but sweet 
clover and scattering bunches of alfalfa. 

When I visited Mr. Harris his comb- 
honey colonies had four and five supers on, 
and were still gathering honey from the 
alfalfa and sweet clover referred to. But 
the principal feature of this locality was 
that the alkali, having pushed up through 
the soil, had rendered it unfit for agricul- 


tural purposes; and consequently the al- 


falfa. where it cou'd exist at all, would 
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bloom the entire season, and likewise sweet 
clover. This very land that had been sold 
at high prices was now comparatively 
worthless except for bees. 

But the seasons in later years have not, 
apparently, been as good. Last year, in 
this very locality, I understand the crop 
was very poor. In the mean time Mr. Har- 
ris has sold out and gone for better pas- 
turage. I have also since learned that the 
locality is quite thoroughly overstocked, 
and that bee-keeping now is not the bonan- 
za it once was. But if the great irrigation 
schemes now materializing develop, there 
will be a chance for more bees and more 
bee-keepers — but, mind you, not in locali- 
ties now under cultivation. 

I called at one of the outyards in the ab- 

sence of the proprietor, Mr. Harris. In the 
extracting-house I heard a whirring of an 
extractor, and, going inside, I found a 
young lady busy at work. She was about 
as much flustrated as I. After stammering 
out an apology for my intrusion, and telling 
who I was, I begged the privilege of taking 
a photo of the bee-yard, which was granted, 
and which is shown in one of the illustra- 
tions accompanying. She was not prepared 
to receive company, much less a kodak 
fiend, and I did not volunteer to take her 
picture, as I well knew the request might 
be refused; but the next day, on visiting 
Mr. Harris and his family at his home, I 
secured a picture of the whole family, in- 
cluding the young lady before mentioned. 
Mr. and Mrs. Harris stand in the center of 
the group. The young man at the right 
was one of the helpers in the yard, and the 
young lady before mentioned is a sister of 
Mrs. Harris and of Mr. Harry Crawford, 
a bee-keeper well known on this side of the 
Rockies. But I think I will not tell her 
name, as she might be the recipient of nu- 
merous letters, as was one other young lady 
whose picture I gave in GLEANINGS, and I 
will only say this: Neither she nor any of 
the persons shown in the picture are now in 
Delta. Some time ago we showed in these 
columns a picture of Mrs. Harris and one of 
the yards which she was operating herself, 
and it is entirely possible that Mr. Harris’ 
success as a bee-keeper is due in large part 
to his better half. 
k But I must not forget to refer to a dog 
that interested me greatly—half coyote and 
half shepherd, and as intelligent as any an- 
imal I ever saw. He seemed to think he 
was the special guardian; and when Mrs. 
Harris was left at home alone on the mesas 
this dog was the equal of any man. Nat- 
urally suspicious, he showed his coyote 
qualities by reminding me that I had bet- 
ter not presume too much on his good na- 
ture. I essayed to take a picture of him; 
and as I did so he lopped his ears as much 
as to say, ‘‘ I do not know what kind of a 
gun you have there, but you better not try 
that again,’’ and I didn’t. You will read- 
ily see his ears are lopped, and that I am 
given fair warning to look out. 

But one thing interested me greatly in 
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this country, and that was the mesas. 
These are elevated table-lands anywhere 
from 200 to 300 feet above the valleys, in the 
immediate vicinity. On some of the mesas 
the land is fertile, and fruit-growing is one 
Indeed, Delta is recog- 


of the specialties. 








THE COYOTE SHEPHERD THAT OBJECTED TO 
HAVING HIS PICTURE TAKEN. 


nized as one of the great fruit-growing re- 
gions of Western Colorado, and it is on 
these mesas that the fruit is grown largely. 
The trees themselves are not so much 
affected by soil containing alkali as are 
some other farm crops. 


























TO GET A COLONY OUT OF A BEE-TREE WITH- 
OUT CUTTING THE TREE. 

There is a man here who had a swarm of 
bees alight in one of his big maple-trees, 
about 60 feet from the ground. There are 
plenty of limbs on the tree, and he said he 
would not have it cut down for all the bees 
in the county, as it stands right in his 
dooryard. 

He asked me if there was any way by 
which I could rig up a hive or super in the 
tree to get some of the surplus honey. I 
told him I did not know, as the hole where 
the bees come out is about two inches in di- 
ameter, and the bees are in the main part 
of the tree. 

I do not care how much work there is to 
it, even if I have to make a special hive. 
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The man said if I could rig up something 
to get the honey I could have it, and I 
should like your idea of it. I should like 
to get ready to try it next summer. 
C. Mac DonoucH, Jr. 
Shokan, N. Y., Sept. 22. 


[There is no way of getting the bees that 
I know of except to cut the tree, or the 
limb where they are located. You might 
be able to smoke them out; but the proba- 
bilities are you would kill the bees before 
they would leave their quarters. You could 
trap all the flying bees out with a bee-es- 
cape; but in that case you would have to 
take them to an entirely new location, two 
miles or so away, or hang a hive with combs 
near the entrance to catch the returning 
bees. Taking it all in all, the bees would 
probably have to be left in their quarters. 
—Ep.] 


WIRING FRAMES. 


I am wiring all my frames. This sum- 
mer I tried a new way by which I could 
save a good deal of time. Instead of pierc- 
ing the frames I made four cuts with a fine 

mation saw on the side of the end- 

"TTT | pars, sawing as far as the 

~~~ middle, as shown. I tried 
both ways of passing the wires, and on a 
set of eight frames I saved three minutes 
over the way of using pierced frames. Be- 
sides being able to pass the wire in a much 
shorter time, there is the further 
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neglect to feed the queen. Result, exhaus- 
tion and death of queen. Is this the secret 
of so many failures? In my travels as ex- 
pert there are many stocks queenless this 
year. 

Our English press is opposed to the new 
4x5x13g, but they are far ahead of the old 
44% x44 beeway. I use the 4x5 in frames. 
Result, splendid sections easy to handle. 

J. GRAY. 
Cumberland, 


Papcastle, Cockermouth, 


Eng., Sept. 22. 


[The English bee-keeper is more conser- 
vative than the American; but we have pos- 
itive information that many of them are 
taking hold of the 4.x 5 section.—Eb. | 


A mistake occurs in my article on page 
848, top of second column. It is made to 
read, ‘‘I use mine in an eight-frame hive.’’ 
It should read, ‘‘I use mime in an eight- 
frame hive.’’ H. R. BOARDMAN. 

East Townsend, O., Oct. 28. 


In Farm and Ranch several have reported 
treating pear-blight with salt, and say it is 
a sure cure. They scatter from one to two 
quarts on the ground under the limbs. 

L. C. ROUSSEAU. 

Waxahachie, Tex., Oct. 27. 


[I doubt very much whether salt would 
have any effect on pear-blight.—Eb. ] 





advantage of having no kinks in 
the wire, which often result in 
breaking it. 

Would it not be a good’ plan to 
try some of them? To me they 
seem to be as strong as the pierced 
ones. The few that I tried had 
the cuts all filled with propolis at 
the end of the season. | S35 

GUSTAVE GROSS. 

Lake Mills, Wis., Sept. 22. 
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[We have tried your method of 
wiring, but it weakens the ends 
of the frames to such an extent 
that you lose a great part of the 
advantage that you expect to gain 
by having good strong stiff combs. 
Ep. | 














A REASON WHY QUEENS SOMETIMES 
FAIL; THE 4x5 SECTION IN 
ENGLAND. i 

One friend to whom I sent four 
Doolittle queens (after introduc- 
tion) found them useless in a week 
or two. Microscopist’s report 
showed the spermatheca full of 
spermatozoa, but the ovaries des- 
titute of eggs. Ido not attribute 
this tothe cell-cup method of pro- 
ducing queens, but to the season. 
I reason it out this way: The 
queen has traveled, and is now 
impatient to use her egg-laying 
powers; no honey coming in, bees 
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EATING BOILED HONEY. 


Peopie who can not eat honey raw can do 
so by bringing it slowly to a boil, then 
cooling. I mention this because I never 
saw it mentioned in a bee journal, and I am 
one who has suffered a good deal by exper- 
imenting in trying to eat honey. 

I accidentally found I could eat boiled 
honey, and I eat as much as two large ta- 
blespoonfuls at a meal. I am so glad that 
I wanted others to know of it. 

Louis LAMKIN. 

Sioux City, Ia., Sept. 22. 


[This fact is interesting and valuable. 
We should like to hear from others who 
have had difficulty in eating raw honey, 
and whether or not bringing it to a boil 
makes it assimilable to delicate stomachs.— 
Ep. ] 


YELLOW BEES TURNING BLACK, AND WHY. 


I want to requeen a colony whose queen 
was a nice yellow one, and raised bees that 
were nearly all yellow, but which have 
commenced to show considerable black; in 
fact, some are nearly all black. I have 
looked into the hive thinking they had prob- 
ably superseded the old mother, but found 
her there with her wings clipped as usual, 
and could not find another, although she 
might be there for all that. Before I put 
in the new queen I shall certainly look 
again to make sure. I hope you can give 
me some explanation of this. 

W. H. Amiss. 

Washington, D. C., Sept. 18. 


[If the old queen is clipped, and her bees 
heretofore have been yellow, without any 
blacks among them, I should conclude that 
she must have a daughter in the hive mis- 
mated, which is the mother of those black 
bees. It is not an uncommon thing, after a 
queen has done duty for two years, to find 
a young queen in the hive at the same time, 
both laying side by side. I think you had 
better look again, and see if you can not 
find the second queen.—ED. | 


STINGLESS BEES; SOME OF THE CRUDE 
WAYS IN WHICH BEES WERE KEPT IN 
BRITISH HONDURAS. 


Bee-keeping here was known as far back 
as the history of the colony, but, of course, 
in a very crude way. The bees were not 
thrown into boxes to build their combs, but 
were kept in the logs in which they first 
built, the honey being drawn at intervals 
by probing into the log with a sharpened 
stick. The interior of the native hive, or 
log, consists of rows of galleries, the pillars 
of these galleries being filled with honey 
and pollen. They build cells in the center 
of these galleries, which are used only for 
breeding purposes. The yield of these 
hives is hardly half a gallon per log. If 
the hives are disturbed the bees pour out 
from these galleries like an army of sol- 
diers ready to defend their camp. After 
close study and observation you find that 
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the bees build in this form because it is 
easy for defensive purposes, as they are 
stingless. The bees are of various sizes 
and colors, and named as follows: 

1. The big bees which are of two colors, 
yellow and gray. 

2. A big black bee which is aboyt.the-size 
of an Italian drone. The polten}basket 
and honey-sacs of this bee can justly be 
styled tremendous. The name of this bee 
is unknown. 


3. A little black bee called the cymbray,, 4‘ 


which is even smaller than a common:housé- 
fly. These are hardy workers, and will 
build in holes in brick walls or old ‘lumber. 
At the entrance to their hives they build a 
shute of about three inches long and two 
inches in circumference. 

4. A green bee which is called a “Mex- 
ican,’’ fromitscolor. This bee builds ina 
log. 

There are several other stingless bees, 
but they are hardly worthy of mention. 

There is only one bee that stings — a red 
one called akybra. It builds its combs in 
trees, the cells being similar to those of the 
Italian bee in shape. It is a savage when 
disturbed, and people seldom bother it. 

HERBERT GAHNE. 

Belize, Central America, Feb. 13. 





SWEET CLOVER; HANDLES ON THE SIDES OF 
THE HIVE. 


1. Dr. Gandy advises raising sweet clo- 
ver for bees, and cutting it for hay. Can 
the blossoms be left to mature the honey 
crop, and the plant still be tender enough 
for hay? 

2. Since the bees are sometimes crawling 
all over the front of the hive, especially 
when they are being divided, why are not 
the handles placed in the sides of your 
hives instead of the ends? 

CARRIE E. STEWART. 

Elkin, Pa., Sept. 22. 


[1. Sweet clover, in order to make satis- 
factory hay, should be cut when it is quite 
young, or before it is in bloom. If the 
plant is left until there is no honey in the 
blossoms, and the blessoms have gone to 
seed, it will be too tough and woody to make 
very good hay; but in the absence of any 
thing else stock would possibly eat it. 

2. We furnish one pair of handles with 
each hive. There is nothing to prevent any 
one who receives them in the flat from nail- 
ing the handles on the szdes instead of the 
front and rear if he so prefers. We prefer 
the front, as it is harder to lift a hive with 
the handles at the sides than to lift one by 
the ends.—Eb. | 





THE IMPORTANCE OF FEEDING TO GET THE 
BEES KINDLY DISPOSED TO AN IN- 
TRODUCED QUEEN. 

Last week I received three queens from 
Mr. York, which I introduced successfully 
in the following way: I caught the queens 
at the hives which I wished to requeen, 
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blew a little smoke over the tops of the 
brood-frames, put on the cover quickly, and 
then smoked them quite profusely at the 
entrance. I next opened the queen-cage, 
smoked it, and killed the escort bees one 
by one as they came out. After letting the 
queen walk in at the entrance I sent four or 
five puffs of smoke after her and closed the 
entrance to within one inch. 

Those colonies contained eggs and brood 
in all stages. They had been fed for sev- 
eral days previously on warm sugar and 
honey syrup. This seemed to absorb their 
entire attention, and hence they were more 
kindly disposed to the new mother. 

I believe there is a world of wisdom in 
feeding a colony a day or two previously, 
and at the same time when a queen is to be 
introduced, especially if there is no honey 
coming in. J. W. JOHNSON. 

Davis, Ill., Oct. 6. 


SUGAR-BEET A REMEDY FOR GROUND TOO 
RICH IN ALKALI; FOUL BROOD IN 
STOCKTON, CAL. 

I notice in GLEANINGS for Sept. 1 a few 
lines about alkali in soils, and how to get 
it out. I would say that the farmers near 
and around Oxnard, Ventura Co., think 
the sugar-beet takes most of the alkali out 
of the ground in a few years; but sugar- 
beets are hard on land. This might not do 
where alkali is very strong or no market 
for the beets. 

Bee-keepers near Stockton should look 
out for foul brood. Out of 100 hives shipped 
from there in !901, only 7 never developed 
it. The foul-brood inspector of Ventura 
Co. saw one of these diseased colonies. 
Many bee-keepers know of this and at 
Stockton. E. ARCHIBALD. 

Los Angeles, Cal., Sept. 8. 


WINTERING IN CELLAR. 
How do you put hives in cellar when bot- 
toms are nailed? F. B. CAVANAGH. 
Galt, Michigan, Nov. 5. 


[If bottom-boards are nailed fast and can- 


not readily be separated from the hive 
proper, of course the hives would have to 
be put in bottom boards and all. Bees can 
be wintered in a cellar with the old-fashion- 
ed narrow entrance, but entrance must be 
kept clear by cleaning out from time to 
time with a hooked wire. Much better re- 
sults may be secured if you arrange your 
bottom-boards so that they can be loosened 
from the hive about an inch. A far better 
arrangement for fastening the bottom-boards 
to hives is a double-pointed tack or staple 
that is driven in from the side, one point 
into the bottom edge of the hive, and the 
other point the side rail of the bottom-board. 
Four such staples, twoon each side, will 
secure bottom-board strong enough for all 
practical purposes. Then if it is thought 
necessary to take the bottom-board off, a 
screwdriver wiil easily loosen and remove 
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the staples so that the bottom-board can be 
free. The principal advantage in winter- 
ing indoors with a wide entrance or ina 
hive without any bottom-board at all, is in 
giving the bees plenty of ventilation and a 
chance for the dead ones to drop away free 
from the brood-frames without obstructing 
that ventilation.—Ep. ] 


TAXES; LAYING IN THE FALL, ETC. 


1. Could you tell me what the taxes and 
insurance would be on 22 hives? 

2. I notice that the majority of my queens 
have already ceased laying, in spite of con- 
tinual feeding. Could I arouse them once 
more this fall, and how? 

3. I see in GLEANINGS, that you contem- 
plate improving a good many things soon. 
What would be the matter with cleated fol- 
lowers, same size and style as ordinary fol- 
lowers, only made with cleats like an or- 
dinary fence. 

In preparing for a forced swarm the 
brood-frame which has the queen is hung 
in the new swarm to keep pollen below. 
Between this frame and the ones with only 
starters we must have the slotted or cleated 
followers to prevent all new combs from 
bulging. B. NAF. 

Cleveland, O., Oct. 24. 


1. Bees in this State (Ohio) are ordi- 
narily listed at about $2.00 per colony. If 
the tax rate in Cleveland is 3 cents on the 
dollar, the amount you would have to pay 
per colony would be 6 cents. As to in- 
surance against fire, that would all depend 
upon whether the insurance agent would 
take them. The rate would be somewhere 
about 2 per cent on the actual valuation of 
the bees. If the hives were put in at $5.00, 
the amount you would have to pay would be 
somewhere about 10 cents on the basis of 2 
per cent. It is very seldom that bees are 
insured. Wedo not, neither do we advise it. 

2. Queens almost invariably in the aver- 
age normal colony cease laying in the fall. 
If the weather is getting cool you would not 
be likely to induce them to begin laying. no 
matter how much you feed them. Unless 
bees actually need stores, better not feed. 
It is desirable not to have brood-rearing at 
this time of the year in the Northern States. 

3. A follower could be made on the style 
of a general fence; that is, a sort of a slat- 
ted separator. The only use it would have 
would be in connection with forced swarms, 
such as you suggest. For all other pur- 
poses the solid board follower would be 
preferable, as it would be warmer. 





VENTILATING BEE CELLARS; SIZE AND 
CONSTRUCTION OF VENTILATORS. 


I have had some experience in wintering 
bees in a cold climate, and I thought I 
would ask your advice on ventilation for a 
bee-cellar. I wintered about 80 colonies 
last winter in a new cellar made especially 
for that purpose. IfI am able to take in 
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the situation the ventilation was not suffi- 
cient, though I had a ventilator 6 inches in 
diameter counected to the stove-pipe in the 
bee-room over the cellar. In very cold 
weather I had to resort to artificial heat in 
the cellar, and I soon discovered that a 
coal-oil lamp made the condition of air in 
cellar worse; as the lamp burned dimmer 
and dimmer, and the bees became more 
restless, I kept fire in the room over the cel- 
lar; and as the conditions became desperate 
I opened a trapdoor down into the cellar. 
Although this was better in every way, 
things are not yet entirely satisfactory. 

The cellar is 17X13X6. I have ¥3 colo- 
nies to winter. I am now considering the 
advisability of getting a blower something 
like the thrashers use in blowing straw on 
the stack, and pipe it into cellar. As often 
as necessary, I could force warm air from 
the room above into the cellar, sufficient to 
force the bad air up and out through the 
ventilating-pipe. This would accomplish 
two objects at once: ventilate, and raise 
temperature to the desired degree. (I aim 
to keep it about 45 degrees.) This is to 
some extent new, but I believe it is practi- 
cal. If you deem it of sufficient importance 
let me hear from you. 

Davin A. PIDGEON. 
New Providence, Ia., Nov. 3. 


[ As you may surmise, a 6-inch ventilator 
was hardly large enough. T. F. Bingham 
has a cellar a good deal like yours, and he 
thinks a ventilator 16 to 17 inches square 
none too large. Indeed, in a recent article 
in the Bee-keeper’s Review he says he has 
put in two such ventilators, the two being 
used in warm weather when it is difficult 
to keep the bees quiet. This ventilator 
should extend up through the roof, down 
through the ceiling in the cellar, but it 
should not reach clear down to within a 
foot or two of the bottom, as some advise. 
Mr. Bingham finds better results are se- 
cured by having ventilator stop at the ceil- 
ing. I certainly would recommend you to 
put in one such ventilator if you desire to 
keep bees quiet. In very cold weather you 
can, if you desire, contract this ventilator 
down so as to let in just sufficient air to give 
the requisite temperature and ventilation. 
Ed. | 


SUPPLYING NEW QUEENS IN THE FALL. 

Would you deem it advisable to give new 
queens now? I have but three colonies, one 
Italian and two black. My Italians have 
done well. A two-frame nucleus, Aug. 28, 
has six good frames now, some hatching 
the second time. When would you think it 
safe to feed for spring brood? 

L. W. ANGUS. 
Live Oak, Fla., Oct. 20. 


[In your locality, now is the best time of 
the year to supply new queens, for I take it 
there is no honey-flow now, and you could 
very readily make the change without any 
particular interruption to the colony. I 
would not advise feeding until January or 
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February, or until such time as your bees 
begin to gather pollen.—Ep. | 


SWARMING IN AN OUT-APIARY. 


1. When bees are about to swarm in an 
out-apiary, and there is danger of losing a 
swarm, would it be advisable and practic- 
able to put on entrance-guards to keep the 
queen from going out? 

2. What is the best way to increase? 

Gro. P. BRADFORD. 

Oregon City, Oregon, Oct. 22. 


[Yes, unless the queen’s wings are clip- 
ped. Indeed, it is the common practice to 
use entrance-guards; but perhaps a better 
plan would be to shake or brush the bees, 
making a forced swarm, thus breaking up 
all idea of natural increase, if possible. 

I would recommend forced swarming. 
Put the parent colony on a new location, 
and let it develop into a strong working 
colony as soon as it will, under ordinary 
conditions.—ED. | 





SAWED-OFF TOP-BARS; THIN TOP-BARS. 

We don’t want the cut-off top-bar frame. 
There is nothing to handle them by. Can 
you handle heavy extracting-frames (shak- 
ing them hard enough to get off the bees) 
by the ‘‘intersection of top-bar and end- 
bar’’? I can’t do it; but with the long 
top-bar it is easy to handle them by the 
top-bar projections. 

In GLEANINGS for Jan. 15, W. C. Gath- 
right speaks in favor of the thin top (3 in.) 
Hoffman frame, saying that they don’t sag; 
but I used them two years, and found them 
worthless for extracting-combs, as they 
would sag worse than any other frame that 
I have used. E. F. ATWATER. 

Meridian, Idaho. 


[We recognize the fact that there are those 
who do not like shortened top-bars, but we 
have thousands of customers who would 
never think of going back to the long ones, 
especially used in connection with Hoffman 
ends. A good deal depends on what one 
has become accustomed to. It is not neces- 
sary to handle frames by the projection. 
Hoffman frames—in fact, all frames with 
shortened top-bars—should be handled by 
that portion of the top-bar just inside the 
end bar, at which point one can get a secure 
hold, and for every purpose we consider it 
more feasible and practicable to handle 
frames in that way. We know there are 
those who differ with us in this respect; but 
after one becomes accustomed to handling 
frames by the corners rather than projec- 
tions, he will see no necessity of handling 
them in the old way; and the shortened top- 
bars have decided advantages over the long 
ones in freedom and rapidity of handling 
while in the hives. 

I quite agree with you in regard to the 
use of thin top-bars, and I can not see why 
any one should favor their use any more 
than I can understand why you should pre- 
fer to use the long-eared top-bars.—Ed. | 
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* Woe unto him that giveth his neighbor drink, that 
puttest thy bottle to him, and maketh him drunken 
also, that thou mayest look on their nakedness.— 
Hap. 2:15. 

i® Within half a mile of our cabin in the 
woods they are building a railroad. The 
laborers are mostly Italians. They work 
in gangs, and are quite clannish. Three 
or four weeks ago, one Saturday night aft- 
er they had got their pay they went to a 
saloon in Sutton’s Bay, eight miles from 
our home, and purchased five kegs of beer. 
When the beer was brought among the crowd 
the men were all on friendly terms; in fact, 
they are so exceedingly friendly that it is 
said one of the crowd will never testify 
against any of the others, no matter what 
happens. Well, when the sun rose Sunday 
morhing it fell on the corpses of two of the 
gang, stone dead; and a third one was so 
nearly dead it was doubtful whether he 
could live. This was the direct fruit of the 
five kegs of beer. Friends who had no 
grudge or spite against each other before 
they got the beer became at once bitter ene- 
mies. One man killed another in the fight; 
and a brother of the dead man, after the 
fashion of heathen nations, proceeded to 
avenge his brother’s death, and was nearly 
killed himself. People saw them carrying 
the kegs down to their camp, in broad day- 
light. I asked a neighbor of mine if there 
was no county or State law to forbid selling 
beer to such a class of people in that way. 
He said he did not think the saloon-keepers 
had violated any law; and somebody said 
that, asthe Italians were not citizens of the 
United States, nothing would be done 
about it. They would bury their dead 
when they got around to it, and that was 
all there was of it. I have learned since, 
however, that the surviving murderer was 
tried, and sent to the penitentiary for five 
years. Nothing was said about the saloon- 
keeper, and no objection was raised or even 
suggested that he ought not to go right on 
furnishing more beer to anybody who had 
the money to pay for it. In fact, just one 
week later, if I am correctly informed, an- 
other murder was reported. 

There are not only Italians in that vicin- 
ity, but there are quite a few Indians. Un- 
til within a few years it was against the 
law tosell intoxicating liquors to Indians; 
but the saloon-keepers and brewers thought 
their liberty was curtailed; and by urging 
that, as the Indians were tax-payers, they 
ought to have the privilege of making pur- 
chases like other people, the law against 
selling to Indians was repealed. Now they 
buy just the.same as anybodyelse. An 
Indian came into Sutton’s Bay riding a 
wheel. As the roads were rather bad, or 
for some other reason, he decided to send 
the wheel home on a neighbor’s wagon. 
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This was done, and the neighbor started 
off. Several persons were standing around 
who witnessed the occurrence. Then the 
Indian went in to get some beer. When he 
came out, dazed and crazed with the poison, 
he had evidently forgotten about sending 
his wheel home; and, looking about for it, 
and not finding it, he accused a bystander 
of taking it. This young man who was, by 
the way, a person of education and intelli- 
gence, and a valuable citizen, informed the 
Indian in a gentlemanly way that he had 
not touched his wheel, and reminded him 
of putting it on the wagon, adding that he 
saw him do it. The drunken Indian in- 
stantly called him a liar, drew a revolver, 
and shot him. It was supposed that he was 
dead; but it is now thought he will live. 
The Indian was tried, and sentenced to 
three years in the penitentiary. The saloon- 
keeper who robbed him of his reason, and 
prompted him to that crazy action, did noth- 
ing out of the way—at least so the laws of 
Michigan seem to have decided. 

Last Sunday, Nov. 9, while on our way 
to the Bingham Sunday-school, ashort little 
Italian passed us, going with rapid strides 
toward the townof Bingham. Half an hour 
later this same fellow passed the Sunday- 
school, sweating and puffing under a keg 
of beer that he had on hisshoulder. At the 
hour of Sunday-school, between half-past 
ten and eleven, Sunday morning, he went 
down to Bingham, in broad daylight, mind 
you, bought a keg of beer, and carried it up 
to their camp, a mile or more away. Dur- 
ing the past month I have had considerable 
experience in carrying heavy loads; in fact, 
I have handled one or more times almost 
every bushel of a thousand bushels of po- 
tatoes, and know how fatiguing it is to car- 
ry a bushel of them just a few rods. This 
man, not as tall as I am, carried a keg ot 
beer, weighing probably more than a bushe1 
of potatoes, a plump mile, during a warm 
autumn day. Some powerful stimulus to 
both mind and body must have operated on 
him to induce him to undertake a task like 
that. Now, this gang of laborers knew all 
about how a few kegs of beer killed two of 
their companions and sent another to the 
penitentiary; and there they were, going to 
keep up the same program, probably, Sun- 
day after Sunday. These fellows have no 
money tospare. Their camp is made up of 
a lot of huts formed of rails, and covered 
with sods. It looks like the old-style Indian 
wigwams; but instead of furs they used 
only thick sods of June grass. When the 
storms and frosts of a northern winter come 
in their locality, they will certainly suffer 
in such quarters, and they have no money 
to spare; and yet the laws of Michigan per- 
mit them to waste their money in the way I 
have indicated. The saloon-keepers and 
brewers, you see, are interested parties. 
They are the ones who do not want any- 
thing done about it. A few days ago, when 
the Russian Dukhobors got crazy on religion 
the officers of the law took them by main 
strength and moved them intoquarters where 
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they could be protected from the severity of 
winter. This wasa case where the saloon- 
men and brewers had nothing to lose by the 
enforcement of a humanelaw. By the way, 
I want the Anti-saloon League of Michigan 
to give me their opinion in regard to the 
above. Is there no law to biing these rum- 
sellers to justice? I am reading the State 
Issue, published by the Anti-saloon League 
of Michigan, with much interest, and I wish 
they would copy the above and give me 
their opinion in regard to the matter. 

Oh! Michigan is not the ov/y State in the 
Union where laws are trampled under foot. 
The Cleveland Leader has been, for a year 
back, vehemently protesting because the 
saloons of Cleveland were allowed to run 
day and night, Sundays as well as week 
days, and finally right through election 
day, in open transgression of the plain and 
explicit laws and ordinances of the State 
and city. I declare I almost began to think 
that the whisky element was getting on top 
and bidding fair to stay on top; but may 
the Lord be praised for an editorial in the 
Leader of Nov. 11. Let me give you a part 
of the heading, which I clip from the first 
article on the first page: 


THE OLDER OFFICERS TO BE THROWN OUT 
OF THE POLICE DEPARTMENT. 





DIRECTOR DUNN TELLS FIVE VETERAN CAPTAINS 
THEY MUST RESIGN OR STAND TRIAL ON CHARGES. 





The conversation below is supposed to be 
between one of the Leader reporters and 
Director Dunn: 


‘‘ What is the reason for this shake-up?” 

“The department is inefficient at the present time. 
It has got intoa rut. Orders are issued at the City 
Hall and they are never heeded. All laws are being 
disobeyed. The fact that these captains permitted 
such things to go on only setsa bad example in the 
department. We want strict discipline.” 

‘* What laws have been disobeyed?” 

‘* The election laws.” 

‘You mean the law regulating the closing of saloons 
on election day?” 

gee 

“Why, then, did you wait till after election before 
taking this action, when saloons have been running 
wide open after midnight daily and on Sunday un- 
molested?” 

‘The principal charge that will be made will be a 
violation of the election laws. There was evidently no 
pretense to close the saloons on election day. Most 
mayors have insisted that they be closed for 24 hours 
on election day. Mayor Johnson, though, has been 
more liberal. He has permitted them to open after 
the booths were closed.” 

‘Do you mean to say that any effort is made to close 
the saloons on Sundays?” 

“They are supposed to be closed. Some of the 
saloon-keepers keep a man at the door. We won’t let 
a patrolman in citizens’ clothes enter a saloon for the 
purpose of arresting the proprietor on the charge of 
violating the closing ordinance. The man at the door 
is not chump enough to let a patrolman in uniform 
enter, you can be sure.”’ , 

‘The Director, in continuing his explanation as to 
why the police captains were asked to resign, said, 
‘“‘We want bright, active, hustling young men in those 
positions. Iam not saying a word against the char- 
acter of any one of these five captains. They have 
simply outlived their usefulness in the department. 
Things have changed since they went on the force. 
They havenot. We want the department conducted 
in an up-to-date style, even though we have a small 
force of men.” 

It was rumored at the City Hall yesterday that 
Mayor Johnson left the ~ Saturday for the chief 

urpose of escaping from the storm which is sure to 

ollow the action taken yesterday by the Director of 
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Police. Mayor Johnson was willing to have the Di- 
rector take the step on Saturday, but Mr. Dunn, for 
some reason, decided to wait until yesterday, when he 
could get the captains together at their regular meet- 
ing. 

i the police captains are retired they will each draw 
$65 a month from the pension fund of the police de- 
partment, to which each of them has been contribut- 
ing monthly for years. Their salary at the present 
time amounts to about $125 a month. 

Please notice these police captains have 
been drawing $125 a month. Perhaps it 
would be uncharitable to ask how much 
more they get from the saloon-keepers for 
not doing what the city pays them $125 a 
month ¢o do. Oh!.this thing is not new. 
When it runs about 25 years without much 
hindrance, as it has in Cleveland, things 
get to be so bad that there is a revolt, such 
as they have had in New York—yes, and in 
Chicago, and, to some extent, in Phila- 
delphia. And, dear friends, it is the Anti- 
saloon League that is making protest and 
stirring upsuch revolts. Of course, Imean 
to include all other temperance organiza- 
tions for the enforcement of law. Now, 
what are you doing to break up the whisky 
ring? Our text, no doubt, pronounces woe 
on one who hands the bottle to his neighbor 
or holds it up to him and asks him to take 
drink. But I hardly need remind you that 
it also means woe toa man who helps in 
any way to furnish these bottles and con- 
tents, and places them where some poor 
neighbor may be tempted. It means, too, 
the man who stands still and does nothing 
when the bottles are being passed about. 
Nay, further: it means the man who is so 
busy that he can not stop work to go and 
vote; and Ido not know but it means the 
man who is so busy growing potatoes that 
he can not stop long enough to look after 
the enforcement of law in his vicinity. 
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CHAPTER II. 
GOING TO THE COUNTY FAIR; ALSO SOME- 
THING ABOUT FAIRS IN GENERAL. 


Before telling you what I found at the 
Leelanaw Co. fair I want to say that no one 
on the side of Carp Lake where I am situ- 
ated seemed to think it worth while to at- 
tend the fair; and I do not know but many 
of the readers of GLEANINGS will think I 
was unwise to urge the young farmers to 
leave their work to go to the fair for even 
one day. I believe, however, I am right. 
There should de a fair, and it should be at- 
tended by all the good people; and these 
same good people should have a competent 
board of managers to keep out every thing 
that fosters evil. I told the boys who 
worked for me (and the boys in my neigh- 
borhood ), they should go to the county fair 
to see the improved implements for farming, 
if for nothing else. They seemed to think 
they would not find them there. I told 
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them I never attended a fair in my life 
where they did not have on exhibition, at 
least to some extent, the best tools and ma- 
chinery before the world. I told them I 
found the Daisy wheelbarrow at a county 
fair; and, by the way, my Daisy wheel- 
barrow has been the admiration of all the 
farmers and everybody else in the neighbor- 
hood. No such light strong wheelbarrow 
had ever been seen in that locality until I 
brought in mine. Again, I had a thousand 
bushels of potatoes to dig; and as I was 
situated it seemed best to dig them by hand. 
I wanted the very best hand diggers made. 
In that region potatoes are dug with both 
fork and hook. My boy Earl is an expert 
in this line. He uses a hook and fork both. 
When he is tired of one he uses the other. 
I went over to our country store and paid 75 
cents for a hook. Of course, I got the best 
they had. But the tines, instead of being 
sharp and tapering, were blunt. Earl used 
it perhaps one day, and then brought his 
own from home. He said my blunt-pointed 
one would wear down sharp in the course 
of time. I told him I wanted one that was 
made sharp and needle-pointed on the tines. 
He said there was no such thing on the 
market. I told them if they would come 
with me to the county fair they would find 
different patterns of potato-hooks; and I 
was sure some enterprising manufacturer 
would have some that were sharp-pointed 
to start with. Another thing, this blunt- 
pointed potato-hook, when it strikes a pota- 
to, mangles it fearfully compared to the 
damage done by the slender-pointed hook. 
An old hook that has been used for years be- 
comes polished like a needle. The daughter 
of my nearest neighbor, while digging po- 
tatoes a year ago, plunged the tine of the 
potato-hook through her little brother’s foot. 
He was picking up potatoes, and had his 
bare foot under the dirt, where she did not 
notice it. The keen polished steel went 
clear through the foot and out on the under 
side. Of course, she pulled it out at once 
and then hustled him off eight miles to 
Traverse City to see a doctor. He said if 
the steel was clean and bright, no harm 
would be likely to result, and he was right. 
Little if any blood was shed, and the boy 
went right along with his regular work. 
Now, the damage to a potato is a good 
deal like the damage tothat foot. Ofcourse, 
the potatoes should not be ‘‘jabbed’’ by the 
diggers; but some varieties that spread 
greatly in the hill can not well escape. 
These boys, neighbors of mine, are all in- 
terested in the best cultivators, the best 
plows, the best harrows, whiffletrees, 
doubletrees, stoneboats, vehicles, and every 
thing else found on thefarm. When halfa 
dozen of them get together and look over a 
new tool they will point out its defects and 
good points, oftentimes almost as well as 
the gray-headed o/d farmer. I wanted to 
take the crowd of boys with me to the county 
fair, but not one would go. They laughed 
among themselves, and said they guessed I 
would change my mind after my visit. 
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Let us now go back to where I was the 
next morning after my cold bath. The girl 
who promised to have my overcoat cleaned 
and ironed by breakfast time said she was 
busy the night before, and did not get it 
done; and although it was a frosty morning 
I started for. the county fair without my 
overcoat. Although the sun was shining 
bright when I reached the gates of the fair- 
ground, there was nobody insight. As the 
gates were wide openI walked in. I found 
the managers of the fair in a little bit of hut 
filled with tobacco smoke around a hot stove. 
One of them took my money and gave me 
the keys to the agricultural hall and ladies’ 
department. Now, I dislike to find fault 
with things; but the buildings containing 
these exhibits were hardly fi: for a decent 
cow-shed; but the er/zbi/s inside were good. 
There were, perhaps, fifty different samples 
of potatoes. These were worth to me all 
my trip of 18 miles around the lake. The 
display of fruits was fair; and there was 
a very good show of every thing that grows 
in the garden. This was interesting to me 
because I wanted to know what crops suc- 
ceed in the Traverse region. When it came 
to the exhibition of implements, there was 
nothing, with the exception of a machine 
for separating cream from milk—not a hoe, 
spade, shovel, potato-digger, plow, harrow, 
nor any thing else; and it was the same 
with places of amusement for the children. 
There was not a swing nor a merry-go- 
round nor any thing of the sort. The people 
were expected to come there and pay 25 
cents to get inside the yard (inclosed with 
poultry-netting), without any windmills, 
farm implements, thrashing-machines, feed- 
cutters, nor any thing such as we ordinarily 
see at a county fair here in Ohio. I asked 
how many were in attendance the day be- 
fore, and was told there were ¢hirty or forty. 
I attended the last day. They said the 
people would not come out because 25 cents. 
was too much for a fair with no attractions 
and but little in the way of educating farm- 
ers. The managers said they could not make 
a better show with the little money they got. 

Now, this is a bad state of affairs; but 
the objection to having things in better shape 
reminded me of the objections I met in try- 
ing to build up the membership of that little 
church in Bingham. The people stayed 
away from church because they had a min- 
ister only every other Sunday, and he did 
not live among the people. They could not 
pay a minister salary enough so he could 
live among them and preach every Sunday, 
because not enough people attended, etc. 
And this same fashion of doing things has 
got into the schools more or less. 

I wish to say a word more about the po- 
tatoes. The exhibits were mostly made up 
of very large potatoes. In harvesting a 
crop it seemed to be the fashion to select the 
biggest ones to take to the county fair; and, 
of course, these would be overgrown mon- 
strosities. There were a few baskets of 
medium-sized handsome table potatoes; but 
there was not one of the Freeman nor one of 
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King of Michigan, even, on exhibition. 
There was one jar of extracted honey among 
the jellies; not a single section of comb hon- 
ey, and yet Mr. Hilbert has sent us some- 
thing like a ton of his handsome honey in 
the latest and most approved sections I 
think I ever saw. One case of his honey at 
that fair would have attracted as much or 
more attention than any other one exhibit. 
It would have opened the eyes to the possi- 
bilities of bee culture in that region; and 
had he had stated what his crop was it 
would have been still more valuable. 

Perhaps some of you say, ‘‘Mr. Root, why 
didn’t you take some of your nice sections, 
King of Michigan potatoes, big onions, and 
other things you have grown around the 
cabin in the woods?’’ Well, I should have 
done so, but I have had no horse during the 
past season; and as Maple City is not on a 
railroad, I can not easily get there with my 
exhibits. Besides, I do not live in Leela- 
naw Co. except in the summer time. 

Before I forget it I wish to mention the 
factthat I saw the largest and finest ground- 
cherries (or husk tomatoes) I ever saw in 
my life, at this fair. They looked like large 
beautiful plums incased in husks. There 
was no label to indicate what the new 
variety was, soI can not tell whether it was 
because the soil is specially adapted to it, 
or whether it is one of the new kinds we 
find mentioned in seed catalogs. A man 
from that vicinity, who felt sad, as I did, 
to see such a state of affairs, especially in 
a county with the wonderful privileges of- 
fered by Leelanaw, said something like this: 

‘* Mr. Root, it is the flourishing saloons 
and whisky that are at the bottom of all this 
sort of work. When the Anti-saloon League 
gets to work in earnest in our county we 
shall have a different state of affairs, not 
only with county fairs, but in every man- 
ner of ‘affairs’ pertaining to everyday life.’’ 

On my way hore I had‘a little time to 
wait fora train at Solon. I asked the ticket 
agent how far away it was to the town 
where the stores and business houses were. 

‘* Why, Mr. Root, there isn’t any town. 
It is all right here, right before you.’’ 

‘“Why, I think this must be the place. 
I met a man who is quite a temperance 
worker at one of our Sunday-school conven- 
tions. He told me his name was White, 
and I afterward learned that he owned a 
hotel and store; and I think they said it was 
at Solon. I was a little surprised to finda 
hotel-keeper who was such an earnest ad- 
vocate of temperance Christianity.”’ 

‘‘Oh! yes, that is all right. There is the 
store and the hotel right before your face; 
and all they said of Mr. White is true. ”’ 

‘* Why, do you mean that that neat-looking 
Sarmhouse is a hotel and store?’’ 

Just then I caught sight of some hives in 
the dooryard, and I walked over. My good 
friend White was absent at the county fair; 
but when his wife found out who I was she 
said ‘‘ Jimmy,’’ whowas out inthe cornfield, 
would be delighted to see me, and she has- 
tened to callhim in. Jimmy was a boy in 
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short pants, but he had the A BC book, 
and took GLEANINGS. He was greatly tak- 
en up with the chapter on bee-hunting and 
getting wild bees in the woods. His apiary 
was largely composed of swarms he had 
captured in the woods, and transferred into 
hives. A little crowd soon collected when 
told that the senior editor of GLEANINGS 
was in the neighborhood. Oh, how it re- 
joiced my heart to meet a young boy like 
Jimmy! It made me think of that other boy 
in Florida whom I called the youngest sub- 
scriber to GLEANINGS. Jimmy can not be 
more than twelve years old, yet he is not 
only well posted but he has made a success 
of capturing wild swarms, and setting them 
at work in his dooryard. Just think of it, 
friends. With a little encouragement a boy 
may be interested in things of this sort, or 
if he has a little encouragement in another 
way he may be induced to spend all his 
small earnings at a saloon up town. 
Which shall it be? And by the way, friends, 
since I have met with so many discourage- 
ments in the way of trying to interest the 
boys in making the county fair what it ought 
to be, I wish in your letters to me you would 
give me briefly some hints in regard tosuch 
fairs. How are they run in your county? 
and am I not right in taking the stand that 
they should be a means of education to the 
young boys growing up on the farm? May 
God help us in looking after the fairs held 
annually, or perhaps that should be held 
annually, in our respective counties. 

On my way home I went to Traverse City, 
and tried to find such a potato-digger as I 
have described, at one of the leading hard- 
ware stores. They had only the blunt- 
pointed ones at 75 cents. They said there 
were no others in the market. But on an- 
other street, at a place where they sell noth- 
ing but farming-implements, I found a very 
light neat potato-hook, with tapering oval- 
shape steel tines ending in a sharp point, 
and the price of this superior tool was only 
55 cents. I took it home, and carried it out 
into the field where the two young men were 
digging potatoes. They gave a whistle as 
soon as they tried it, and the implement paid 
for itself in the next two or three days. 
Our boy Earl (Mr. Earl Rossa) is an ex- 
pert in digging potatoes, and he has an in- 
vention of his own in the shape of a leather 
strap attached to the digger so as to form 
a loop forthe hand. This loop enables one 
to give a strong pull at the handle without 
being obliged to grasp it so tightly to pre- 
vent the hand from slipping. With the 
new digger Earl dug and picked up 45 bush- 
els of Lee’s Favorite potatoes in one day, 
for which he received 5 cents a bushel, or 
$2.25, while his regular wages is only $1.25 
per day. I have gone into details as above 
to show you the importance of having the 
best tools there are in the market. And let 
me say again in closing that the county fair 
is exactly ‘he place where the best tools 
made should be exhibited, both for the ben- 
fit of the manufacturer and dealer as well 
as for the customer. 
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GRAND CLUBBING OFFERS 





publishers interested, we are able to offer GLEANINGS subscribers some very 
attractive combinations. Subscriptions to any of the periodicals named may 
be either new or renewal, except in a very few cases where new is specified. 
Subscriptions may begin at any time, and are always for a full year. The differ- 
ent periodicals in the combination may all go to one person or they may go to 
different persons, to the same address or to different addresses. To help in form- 
ing clubs, we have arranged the following classes of publications, in each case 
giving the publisher’s regular subscription price. 


CLASS A 


B’ SPECIAL ARRANGEMENTS with the publisher of GLEANINGS and other 








GLEANINGS 00 Little Chronicle 

Woman’s Home Companion........ 00 Electrical Age 

Household . 00 Farm Poultry 

National Magazine 00 American Fancier 

Leslie’s Monthly, with calendar 00 COTS. QE Tr Cee aa a ee Se ne 
00 MUIChiP an Parmer. :. ....66.0000<5<6000. 

Campbell’s Illustrated Journal.. 00 Practical Farmer 

Recreation (new) 00 Buffalo Weekly Horse Gazette.... 

Ledger Monthly 00 Farm Journal (5 years). 

i 00 Fern Bulletin 

Young’s Magazine 00 Vick’s Magazine (3 years)......... 

00 Ad Writer 








CLASS B 


Chautauquan 2 00 Lippincott’s. 

Birds and Nature 2 00 

Toilettes 2 00 Popular Science News 
World To-day 3 00 Trained Nurse 





CLASS C 





Poultry-Keeper.........20.ss0sscesceees 50 Conkey’s Home Journal 
Good Health Clinic 50 Commercial Poultry 
Woman’s Work 50 Vick’s Magazine 

Good Literature 35 Ladies’ World 





GLEANINGS WITH 





One of Class A 2 One of Class A, one of Class B.. 
Two of Class A 75 Two of Class A, one of Class B.. 
Three of Class A. 5 One of Class A, one of Class C.. 
One of Class B 5 Two of Class A, one of Class C.. 
Two of Class B 


OTHER sahara OFFERS 








Gleanings and Country Gentleman.......... ee Gleanings and Century 
Gleanings, Vick’s Magazine, Woman's Gleanings and St. Nicholas 
Home Compan., Good House-keeping 17 Gleanings and Scribner’s Magazine 
Gleanings, Everyb »dy’s Magazine, Cosmo- Gleanings, American Mother, Woman’s 
politan, Youth’s Companion (Nov. and Work, ard McCall’s 
Dec., of 1902 and art calendar given to ctenusees and McCall’s Magazine 
new subscribers in addition to the full Gleanings and Great Round World 
year of 1903) 3 Gleanings, Youth, and National Magazine 
If the Youth’ 's Companion is not want- Gleanings, Era, Everybody’s, and Cosmo- 
ed, deduct $1.75. politan... suse Gbniasids bhas cavlopnEne hes ebRokea’ 





Catalog containing clubbing rates on over 2900 periodicals, hundreds of combinations similar 
to these named here, together with liberal cash and .periodical prizes, sent on receipt of a 
postal-card request, after Nov. 20. In ordering, be sure to name Gleanings, and address 


C. M. Goodspeed, Lock Box 731, Skaneateles, N. Y. 
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Gleanings 
May 

be 

Added 

to 

Any 
Combination 
on 

This 
Page 

by 
Adding 
50 cts. 

to 

the 

Price. 





The periodicals are all mailed 
direct to the subscriber by the pub- 
lisher, and in all respects you get 
the same service you would if you 
sent the full regular price to them, 
and at a saving of nearly half the 
cost of your reading matter. 


Se 
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Success Offers. 


Success and Leslie’s Popular Monthly...............ssecees $1.25 
Success, Everybody’s Magazine, Leslie’s Popular 
TURRNUN NNW atiaista ssn dccanacecussces ts coasusasdadssiandevaluanadaenes 2 00 


In place of eitner Leslie’s or Everybody’s Mag- 
azine in the above offer may be substituted 
Woman’s Home Companion, Birds and Nature, 
Good Housekeeping, or any magazine in Class 
A on the opposite page. 
Success and Review Of Review5S.........s0.-scccees secon cooees 2 50 
Success, World’s Work, Review of Reviews............ 4 00 
Success, Public Opinion (new), Current Literature... 4 00 
In place of either Review of Reviews, World’s 
Work, Public Opinion, or Current Literature, 
may be substituted Country Life, New England 
Magazine, Lippincott’s In lependent, Art Inter- 
change, or any periodical in Class B opposite. 
Success, Leslie’s Monthly, Review ot Reviews, and 
Every ws aes 
This combination also is ‘subject ‘to the same 
substitution. 


3 50 





Everybody’s Offers. 


Everybody’s and Cosmopolitan.......... ee eae 

Everybody’s, Cosmopolitan, and SuccesS...ccveeee 2 
In place of either Cosmopolitan or Success in 
Everybody’s offers may be substituted Ameri- 
can Boy, Arena, Min Pilgrim, Recreation, 
gg Talk, Cassino’s Little Folks (new), or 

— periodical in Class ‘‘A’’ on opposite page. 

Everybody’s, Cosmopolitan, and World’s Work.. 

Everybody’s, Public Opinion (new), Leslie’s Mag... 
In place of either Public Opinion (new), or 
World’s Work may be substituted either the 
Independent, Art Interchange, Lippincott’s, 
New England Magazine, Current Literature, 
Country Life, or any magazine in Class ‘‘B” 
on the opposite page. 

Everybody’s Mag., Cosmopolitan, and Book News. 1 50 


S& 


Ss 


Everybody’s Mag., Poultry-Keeper, Recreation...... 1 50 
Cosmopolitan, Woman’s Home sebriaaainde and 
Ladies’ World... 1 50 


Poultry-Keeper, a ‘good ‘first-class “poultry” ‘paper 
costing 50 cts., and is never sold for less, we 
are able to add to wine combination on this Page 
for an extra... Giebalceecudues seulsdcaadecceay auerseaneageceaite 25 





McClure’s Magazine = be added to any combi- 


nation for... 1 00 
Saturday Evening Post | may ‘be added to any com- 

bination for... 1 00 
Ladies’ Home Journal may “be added to any combi- 

nation for... 1 00 
Youths’ Companion ‘may be added to any combina- 

tion for... aueaee ee 


AGg-On these four ‘periodicals we offer 
a very liberal commission to bonafide 
agents, postmasters, and publishers; 
also prizes to the value of $330. 








Pen-and-ink price quoted on any list of papers you wish 
either foreign or domestic. 

Fifty-two-page catalog for 1903 will be ready to mail for 
the asking by November 20th. Be sure to tell us 
where you saw this ad. If you do tellus that you 
saw it in GLEANINGS we will send you a nice 
package of flower or vegetable seeds absolutely free, 
but of our own selection. 





ADDRESS 


C. M. Goodspeed, Skaneateles, N. Y. 
Lock Box 731. 
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There have been several inquiries about eucalyptus 
seed lately, as to where it could be obtained. We 
have received notice that it will be furnished by C. H. 
W. Weber, Cincinnati, O., after November. 





No. 25 JARS FOR HONEY. 


We regret to be obliged to announce that our stock 
of No. 25 1-lb. honey-jars is exhausted, and the fac- 
tory which has been supplying us is having trouble 
with their help, so they can not tell us when we may 
expect more. We ordered a carload last May, of which 
we have recived less than half. We are doing what 
we can to get them elsewhere. We still have some 20 
to 25 gross of No. 143, which is the same style jar hold- 
ing 14 oz., and can get more of this size promptly, and 
the price is 25 cents ~*~ gross less than our No. 25. 
Weare also prepared to furnish promptly the new 
jars shown in last issue. 


SECOND-HAND FOUNDATION-MILLS. 


We have on hand and offer for sale the following 
second-hand foundation-mills. Any one desiring a 
sample of the work of any one of these machines, or 
further particulars, we shall be pleased to accommo- 
date on request. 

No. 05, 2x6, hex. cell, extra thin, in fair condition. 
Price, $8.00. 

No. 013, 2x6, hex. cell, extra-thin super. Price, $8.00. 

No. 014, 2x6, hex. cell, extra-thin super. Price, $8.00. 

No. 031, 2x6, hex. cell, thin supe. Price, $8.00. 

No. 036, 2x6, hex cell, ex. thin super, good. Price. $10. 

No. 037, 2x6, hex. cell, ex. thin super, good. Price, $10. 

No. 2132, 2x6, hex. cell, thin super. Price, $10. 

No. 2227, 2x6, hex. cell, thin super. Price, $10. 

No. 015, 2%x6 hex. cell, thin super. Price, $10. 

No. 2275, 2%x6, hex. cell, ex.thin super. Price, $10. 

No. 035, 2x10, round cell, medium old-style frame, in 
good condition. Price, $12. 

No. 038. 2x10, round cell, med. to light, in good con- 
dition. Price, $l4. 

o. 050, 2x10, round cell, medium. Price, $12. 

No. 044, 2x10 Pelham, nearly new. Price, $6. 

No. 049, 2x10, Pelham, nearly new. Price, $6. 

No. 0049, 24%x12, round cell, old style fr. Price, $12. 

No. 034, 24%x12%, round cell, very old style, in fair 
condition. Price, $10. 

No. 046, 24x12, round, medium, Dunham. Price, $10. 

No. 042, 24x12, round, medium, late pattern, good 
condition. Price, $15. 

No. 043, 2%x14, round, medium to heavy, good con- 
dition. Price, $14. 








Special Notices by A. I. Root. 








HOME AGAIN, 


Here I am at my old home in Medina (for the win- 
ter) answering the accumulated letters as fast asI 
can. I am strong and well, and ready to help wher- 
ever I can Co most good. 


BASSWOOD-TREES FOR FALL PLANTING. 


Now is the time to plant them out, and basswood. 
trees very seldom fail either fall or spring. We have 
a very nice stock of trees that we can furnish as follows: 

Perl0 Per 100 

One foot and under. each, 05 .30 $2.00 

The same postpaid by mail, .08 Bd 2.25 

Trees one to five feet, each, 10 75 5.00 

These last should be sent by express. but we can 
send the small sizes. say one to three feet, by mail by 
adding one-half more than the above prices for post- 
age. Above trees are all growing on our own grounds, 
and can be sent by return mail or express. 








Nov. 15 


GRAND RAPIDS LEITUCE SEED. 

Our two-bushel bagful of that extra strain of G and 
Rapids lettuce seed (grown expressly for us), has been 
on hand for some time, but is now rapidly going off. 
If you haven't got your plants going for raising let- 
tuce under glass, do not lose a day in getting some 
seed in the ground, or started in some way; even boxes 
in the house will give you plants enough to start on a 
small scale. See notice on page 784, Sept 15. Ounce, 
5 cents; 1 1b., 50 cents; 5 1bs., $200 By mail 10 cents 
extra for packing and postage. Graud Rapids lettuce 
grown under glass seems to bea staple article every- 
wher, and a cr p can be secured in any locality in 
forci. g-beds inthe greenhoures, under hot bed sashes, 
etc. A good many times the lettuce grown in a single 
season will pay for the entire plant, greenhouse, hot- 
beds, cold-frames, etc. 


SEED POTATOES FOR 1903. 


Our crop of something over 1000 bushels is not only 
all dug but is here in Medina in our potato-cellars, 
and is being sorted as rapidly as we can get at it. 
Since digging them all I have changed my mind in re- 
gard to some of the varieties. With many I have been 
agreeably surprised, and with a very few disappoint- 
ed. King of Michigan, grown here in our Medina 
soil, was the cleanest and handsomest potato I ever 
saw; and I expected on our light Michigan land it 
would be fully as good if not better. After digging I 
was disappointed in finding it not ashand-omeas here 
in Ohio—more irregular potatoes. The yield was not 
as large as I expected. and, lastly, there were a good 
many small ones They were grown side by side of 
the Carman. The Carman gave usa larger yield than 
the King of Michigan, fully as handsome in ory 
and there was scarcely a potatoin the lot too small for 
table use. They were all large, and some of them too 
large. I planted them close in order to keep the size 
down but next season I am going to plant them «loser 
still. The Carman. however, is not up in quality with 
the King of Michigan. Both were killed by a frost 
when they were growing quite thriftily. On this ac- 
count I have put the King of Michigan at $3.50 instead 
of $5.00 per barrel. Perhaps I should say that on 
friend Hilbert’s place,a mile away, he thought the 
King of Michigan yielded a little better than the Car- 
man. ‘the shape is rather better than mine, but there 
were too many smallones. The table below will give 
prices. 

TABLE OF PRICES. 





NAME. 


Varieties are in order 
as regards time of ma- 
turing ; earliest first, 
next earliest second, 
and so on. 


1 Ib. by mail. 
| 3 Ibs. by mail. 
| Half Peck. 
| Peck. 
| Half Bushel. 
| Bushel. 
Barrel, 11 pks. 


| 





Red Bliss Triumph 

Six Weeks 

Early Ohio 

Early Michigan 

Early Trumbull 
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Twentieth Century 
State of Maine 

Maule’s Commercial.... 
Carman No. 3 

Sir Walter Raleigh 
King of Michigan 
California Russet 

New Craig 
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Seconds, while we have them. will be half price (for 
description of seconds see page 828), but at the present 
writing, Nov. 15, we are sold out of seconds of Six 
Weeks, Early Ohio, Bovee, Carman No. 3, Sir Walter, 
Russet, and Freeman 

A barrel can be made up of as many varieties as you 
choose, and they will be at barrel prices if you have a 
whole barrel or more. We will ship this fall, where 
wanted, up to Dec. 15; or we will keep them safely in 
our potato-cellars until next April if you prefer. Po- 
tatoes that are wanted in the South we will ship later 
than the date given above; and we will guarantee pro- 
tection from frost by giving them extra care in pack- 
ingin paper and fine sawdust. But as thisextra pack- 
ing incurs extra labor and risk, we shall have to ask a 
lit le more, which additional charge will depend on 
where they are to go, andin what season of the year 
you want them. Let me know what you want, and. 
when you want to plant them, and we will do the best. 


| we can in way of prices. 
! 
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POTATOES AND GARDEN SEEDS TO BE GIVEN AWAY. 


Everybody who sends $1.00 for GLEANINGS (asking 
for no other premium), may have 25 cents’ worth of 
potatoes, seeds, etc., providing he mentions it at the 
time he sends in the money; and every subscriber 
who sends us $1.00 fora new subscriber sothat GLEAN 
INGS may go into some neighborhood or family where 
it has not been before, may have 50 cents’ worth of po- 
tatoes, seeds, etc. 

You can have your premium potatoes sent by mail, 
express. or freight; but if you want them by mail, 
you must send the money for postage. For 25 cents 
you can have 5 lbs. of potatoes; but the postage and 
packing amounts to ten cents for each pound; and I 
do not believe you want to pay 50c nts in postage for 
‘25 cents’ worth of potatoes. Asa rule, potatoes sho-ld 
go only by freight; 25 cents’ worth is hardly enough 
for a freight shipment; so by far the better way would 
be to have them shipped by freight with other goods. 
The express charges on only 25 cents’ worth are very 
often as much as the postage, and sometimes more. 





MY PLUM STORY—A CORRECTION. 


Friend Berg tells me I made two mistakes when I 
wrote up his plum-orchard. The first is that his crop 
was not produced on trees four years from the nur- 
sery,asI hadit. He says he told me they commenced 
bearing in four years, and had given him a crop every 
year for four years, so the trees were now eight years 
old from the nursery. 

Second, I said a fruit-grower should have a wife and 
a lot of children. He says if a fruit-grower lives near 
enough to a town of large size, as he does (only three 
miles from Traverse City), neither wife nor children 
are “absolutely” necessary to success; for when he has 
fruit to pick—strawberries, plums, or any thing else— 
boys and girls will come from the city on their wheels, 
bring their dinner, and do all such work by the quart 
-or bushel. He has no help to board, and nothing to 
do but to look after them and see that they do it right. 


THE GIANT GIBRALTAR ONION. 


Many of you will remember how I boomed this new 
onion a year ago and last spring. Well, this year we 
planted several thousand on our place in Michigan 
where I grew large onions last year; but Iam sorry 
to relate that not one in ten madea big onion. They 
went to “scullions,’’ or, as they call them in that re- 
gion, ‘‘suckers.”” That meansa great big neck and 
top, and no bottom. Some of them are now as thick 
as my wrist, and almost as longasmyarm. I hada 
few such last year that I left in the ground over win- 
ter; and this season, by cutting off the seed-tops, they 
made fair-sized onions; so I am going to let them 
stand in the ground. Now,Ido not know whether 
this was because the seed was not as good as it was 
the year before, or whether it was because the season 
was so wet. Wehada hard time in getting seed to 
‘fill orders, as you may remember, and I bought every 
ounce of onal te the market. I should think it was 
the fault of the seed, at least to some extent. were it 
not that friend Greiner, who had seed from the same 
source as mine, reports an unusually good crop. I 
wish the friends whom we sent seed would report to 
‘me ona postal card what their success was. I will 
now tell you what I did. I gathered all my nice 
onions and planted them out the right distance apart 
to grow onion seed next year. The one big onion I 
spoke about keeping so long on my table last winter 
was planted, and we now have from it a few seeds. 
I shall give them a careful test. I want to know how 
much better is home-grown seed of the Giant Gibral- 
tar than that which is imported from abroad. We 
will see if we can not get a strain of American-grown 
seed that will grow big onions every time, and not 
scullions. 


THE OHIO STATE ANTI-SALOON CONGRESS. 


Every one who loves righteousness and _ hates in- 
iquity especially every one who lives in Ohio, should 
make an effort to be present at the Anti-saloon Con- 
‘gress, to be held in Columbus, Dec. 1, 2,3. Let me 
give you a little clipping from the program: 


1. The Initial Effort.— By Hon. J. T. Haskell, 
author of the Haskell Bill. 

2. The Second Attempt.—By Hon. W. S. Harris, 
author of the Harris Bill. 

3. Almost—but Lost.—By Hon. T. H. Clark, author 
of the Clark Bill. 

4. Victory!—By Hon. J. H. Beal, author of the Beal 
Law. 
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The League Before Congress —By Rev. E. C. Din- 
widdie, Supt. of the Legislative Department of 
the American Anti-saloon League. 


The rest of the program for the three days will 
probably be equally interesting, but we have not space 
to give it here. I notice a great part of the addresses 
are to be reports of victories over the salootr-iff; 
cities and towns of Ohio. Here are two for exampl 


How We Won at Xenia.—By Rev. A: C. Turrell,. 
Pastor First M. E. Church, Xenia;,Ohio. j 

How We Did Not Win at Ironton.—Rev. Homer J.’ 
Smith, Ironton, Ohio. 
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Kind Words from our Custo 








THE NEW RUSSET POTATOES. 


From the 7 pecks of New Russet seed potatoes pur- 
chased of you last spring I have harvested 26 bushels 
of selects, 2% of baking size and sports, and 3 of small 
ones, besides using from them since they were large 
enough toeat. Think I shall dispose of most of them 
for seed, as they are mostly uniform and of even size. 
Iam well satisfied with the investment. 

Nessen, Mich. CLINTON F. PULSIFER. 


SOMETHING IN REGARD TO OUR HOMES FOR OCT. l. 


Mr. A. TI. Root :—Owing to a press of other m1tters 
I did not get an opportunity to skim through GLEAN- 
INGS until yesterday evening. I wasdeeply impressed 
with the letter printed at the head of the department 
on ‘‘Our Homes ”’ in the Oct. Ist issue. It is my opin- 
ion that you have shown unusual courage in your treat- 
ment of thesame. That Sunday (or the sabbath) was 
made for man, and not man for the sabbath, is not 
commonly accepted by our more stright-laced breth- 
ren. In using this word ‘‘straight-laced’’ I do not 
mean to be in any sense sarcastic or discourteous, for 
noone has a greater respect for exactness than mv- 
self; but Idotry tocultivate a broad catholic spirit, 
and not condemn my brother who uses the sabbath 
day for purposes that Ido not; neither am I tosit in 
judgment on him as to whether his way is better than 
mine or mine better than his. I am, however, to dis- 
criminate between the pairs of opposites which we 
speak of as good and evil. If my brother’s methods 
are productive of good it would be sufficient warrant 
for his continuing them. If mine were also produc- 
tive of good it would be sufficient warrant for me to 
continue; in other words, it would depend upon the 
stage of evolution obtained by each. The Savior, re- 
proving the Pharisees for their notions in regard to 
the observance of the sabbath, ought to be to us a hea- 
con light and I am sure it is to many; then his rebuk- 
ing the critic corroborates the position you take. 

Yes, the cattle should be turned out of the field into 
which they have broken, even though it is the sabbath 
day ; therefore the husbandman refraining from all 
unnecessary work on the sabbath must be watchful 
that no so-called accidents occur. 

One of the strongest sentences in your article I here 
quote: ‘‘ May God help us to use enlightened common 
sense in our religion as well asin other affairs of life."’ 
Yes, what we ordinarily understand by common sense 
is about the most uncommon thing in our every-day 
life. He who is richly endowed with this is walking a 
little closer to the unperishing law of the Eternal. 
Would it not be well if people lived, not for to-day nor 
to-morrow, but for the Eternal? 

Your quotation from Paul is most apropos ; but men 
construe it differently. I, however, agree with the 
construction you now put upon it, for I too am sure 
‘*that God means me to be ready to lend a helping 
hand.” Truly there is a higher duty imposed upon us 
than what is considered to be the orthodox way of ob- 
serving Sunday. R. A. BURNETT. 
Chicago, I1l., Oct. 18. 


P.S.—If you wish to use the letter inclosed for 
GLEANINGS you may. My purpose in writing it was 
to help. R. A. B. 








To make cows pay, use Sharples Cream Separators. 
book ** Business Dairying ’’ & cat. 288 free. W. Chester. Pa. 


“Anya 
uu 
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HE through train service of the 
Chicago& North-Western Rail- 
way from Chicago to Omaha, 

Denver and the Pacific Coast on the 
west, the Black Hills and Dakotas 
to the northwest and to Milwaukee, 
Madison, St. Paul, Minneapolis and 
Duluth on the north, is as nearly 
perfect as modern and_ skillful 
management can make it. 


The Overland Limited, a 
magnificent electric-lighted train, less 
than three days Chicago to San Fran- 
cisco, daily. 


The Colorado Special, only 
two nights to Denver from the Atlantic 
seaboard. Solid train Chicagoto Denver. 


The North-Western Limited, 
an electric lighted daily train between 
Chicago, St. Paul and Minneapolis. 


W. B. Kyiskern, 
Passenger Traffic Manager. 


H. R. McCutioven, 
3d Vice-President. 
] CHICAGO, ILL. 


a J 


Not too Late Yet 


if you order quick, to get some of 
Moore’s Famous Red-clover Queens 
this fall. Untested queens, 75c each; 
six, $4.00; dozen, $7.50. Select un- 
tested, $1.00 each; six, $5.00 ; dozen, 














$9.00. Safe arrival and satisfaction | 
Queens sent by return | 


guaranteed. 
mail unless otherwise directed. 


J. P, Moore, L. Box |, Morgan, Kentucky, 


Pendleton County. 





Queens! Queens! 


We have five different yards, 5 to 20 miles apart, 
where Italians, Cyprians, Holylands, Carniolans, and 
Albinos are bred for business. You can send in your 
orders at meee | sigs the rest of this year: Test- 
ed, $1 50 each; $8.00 for six; $15.00 per doz. Untested, 
75¢ each; $4.25 tor six, or $8.00 per doz. Fine breeders, 
$5.00 each. Safe arrival guaranteed Write for free 
catalog. Tells how to raise queens and keep bees for 
profit. The Jennie Atchley Co, Beeville, Bee Co., Tex. 





Chas. Israel @ Brothers | 


486-490 Canal St.. cor. Watt St., N. Y. 


Honey ana Beeswax 


Liberal Advances Made on Consignments Wholesale 
Deaiers and Commission Merchants. Establish.d 1875. 


| ea 


DON’T BUY 
SUPPLIES! 


Until you see our 43d annual catalog. A 
full line of hives and fixtures best adapt- 
ed to our New England Climate. Also 
best brands of COMB FOUNDATION AND 
SECTION Boxes. We have also made 
arrangements to keep a general stock of 


THE A. I. ROOT COMPANY’S 
GOODS AT THEIR PRICES ! 


Parties desiring these goods can get 
them of us, and SAVE FREIGHT CHARGES. 
Bees, queens, and nucleus colonies from 
the VERY BEST STRAINS in America. A 
40-page illustrated catalog sent free. 


W. W. Cary & Son, 














LYONSVILLE, MASS. 





[pe aeee_esotuagienochanenien 
Special Notice to Bee-keepers! 


Root’s Supplies 
at Catalog Prices. 
Chaff Hives. 
Winter-cases. 


Chaff Division=boards. 
Hill Devices, etc. 


For 
Winter. 


Boston, Mass. 
Up one flight. 


F. H. Farmer, 
182 Friend St. 


SE. 





BARNES’ 
Hand and Foot Power 


Machinery. 


This cut represents our 
combined circular saw, 
which is made for bee- 
keeper’s use in the con- 
struction of their hives, 
sections, boxes, etc., etc. 

Machines on Trial. 
Send for illustrated cata- 
' log and prices. Address 


W. F. & Jno. Barnes Co., 
545 Ruby St., 
Rockford, Illinois. 
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ORGANIZATION. 


National, Commercial Organization 
among bee-keepers is being advocated and 
encouraged by the Bee-Keepers’ Review. 
The Review believes this is the next great 
step to be taken in bee-keeping — to so 
change, or add to, the National Associa- 
tion that its members can co-operate in the 
selling of their honey, thus preventing un- 
equal distribution, gluts in the market, 
competition among producers in selling 
their honey, and consequent low prices. 
The Review would have it so arranged that 
any bee-keeper could: ship his honey to the 
nearest branch of the National Associa- 
tion, and be sure that it would be fairly 
graded, sold at the highest possible price, 
and receive his pay when it is sold—a large 


share of it, if he wanted it, immediately up- 
on delivery. 

This subject is the keynote of the Novem- 
ber Review. Plans and methods are freely 
discussed; the discussion will be continued 
in the December number, and a determined 
effort made to bring something practical 
out of the discussion. 

If you are interested, if you wish to see 
what is being said and proposed, if you 
wish to help the journal taking the lead in 
this discussion, send $1.00 for the Review 
for 1903, and all of the issues for 1902 will 
be sent free. That is, you can get the Re- 
view for 1902 and 1903 for only $1.00, if you 
send it before the back numbers are ex- 
hausted. 


W. Z. HUTCHINSON, Flint, Mich. 











50 CENTS 


That’s all it costs for a year’s reading of the 


Rocky Mountain 
Bee Journal. 


Besides reflecting all the doings and happenings 
and the latest methods and appliances that pertain 
to bee-keeping in the great Rocky Mountain alfalfa 
regions, we talk up co-operation and organization 
as no other bee-journal has ever undertaken to do. 
This journal will give you new ideas, and help you 
whether you own one colony or 5000. You need it. 
The 10-cent trial offer is withdrawn. Samples free. 


H. C. MOREHOUSE, BOULDER, COLO. 


Postoffice Box 611. 








Minnesota Bee-keepers’ Supply Mfg. Co., 
Manufacturers of 
Bee-hives, Sections, Shipping-cases, and 
Everything Used by Bee-keepers. 


Orders filled er gga We have the best shipping 
facilities in the world. You will save money by send- 
ing for our price list. Address 


Minnesota Bee-keepers Supply Mfg. Co., 
Nicollet Island Power Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Bee-keepers, 


We need your orders. and you need our 
goods, so let’s trade. We have the very best 
goods, the largest stock in the State, the best 
placein the U.S. to ship from, and the very 
lowest prices consistent with first-class goods. 
Write to us and tell us your wants. 


C. M. SCOTT & CO.. INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA. 
1004 East Washington Street. 
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The Fred W. Muth Co. 


Front & Walnut Streets 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


OOO 9O9 5999S G9 GSS FOV SHSEH>D 
Fioney -jars 


Muth’s l-pound square with patent 
glass stoppers and steel spring are 
the best. 4@> Only $5.50 per gross. 
Send for catalog of bee-supplies. 
4a Special inducements. 
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HONEY QUEENS! 


Laws’ Leather-colored Queens. 
Laws’ Improved Golden Queens. 
Laws’ Holy Land Queens. 


A eee eee writes: ‘“‘I have reared 
and sold over 5000 queens in the past few years, and I 
am using your stock exclusively, as it zs the best I can 
get.” Another writes: ‘‘The queen mother I got of 

ou is the dest queen I ever saw.’’ A prominent writer 

or the Review states the Laws — is making a fine 
showing. Many nice letters indicative of the superi- 
ority of Laws’ queens on file. Prices: Tested or un- 
tested, $1.00 each; six for $5.00. Discount on large lots. 

Write for circular. 


W. H. Laws, Beeville, Texas. 
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POULTRY PAPER 3 [lonths 


and book, “Plans for Poultry-houses,’’ 10 cts. Paper one year 
and book, 25 cts, if you mention Gleanings (reg. price, 5( cts). 
Inland Poultry Journal, Indianapolis, Indiana. 
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NO RANGE ADVERTISED EQUALS THIS, 
Full Weight, Blue Polished Steel Raxge sent on 


30 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 


\ Our “Grand Union,” as illustrated, 
) the finest range in existence. Made 
of best blue polished steel, full size, 
full wen fulllined. Large square 
Oven with spring drop door; 25 inch 
fire box for coal or wood. Highiy 
ornamented, triple nickel plated. 
. Complete with porcelain lined 
reservoir and high closet, 
$§ Dealer's _price.. Our 
irect price 
$31.75,others ow ° $17.95 
Perfect operation.Guaranteed 
for five years. Saves cost in 
one year. BSURNS LESS—COSTS 
LESS—LIVES LONGEST. No 
e>" himeg money in advance- Send for our 
vF aa Catalogue, 
CASH BUYER’S UNION, Dept L. 345_, Chicago. 


You Will ; 
Not Fail 


in the chicken busi- 
ness if you start 
right with a 




























3uilt anticipating 
the demand of those satistied with nothing 
but the best and looking for a piano of the 


i Highest Artistic Creation 


Are you_considering the purchase of a S 
d piano? Our proposition will prove more en- uccess ul 
tertaining than any you have had. Cutalog 
and jull information free on application. 

THE PACKARD COMPANY re Incubator and Brooder. 
P. 0. Box F Fort Wayne. Indiana Not experiments but machines with years of 
' ' aT ' successful record. Perfect regulation—per- 
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a fect hatches. Do not swell 
- a nor shrink. A variety of 
styles and sizes. Large in- 
cubator book (156 pages) free. 
Books in five languages. 

Des Moines Incb. Go., 

Dept. 503 Des Moines, Towa., 
or Dept 503. Buffalo, N.Y. 


OU’RE LOOKING 



























CLIMBING - 


a woven wire fence is a pretty good test. You 
can climb the PAGF without leaving your mark. 


Page Woven Wire Fence Co., Box S, Adrian, Michigan. 


Union Combination Saw (gees 
For Ripping, Cross- ox i Oo 
cutting, Rabbeting, Wie eS % 





for just such a machine 
as Miller’s new 


ee 
Ideal Incubator, /=— 
the perfect hatcher,sent D®= 
on 80 days’ trial. Abso- & 
lutely automatic. Test it 
yourself. Big poultry and 
poultry supply book free. 

























‘ Mitering, Grooving, 
Gaining, Boring, Scroll- al 
sawing, Edge - moulding, 
Beading. Full line Foot 
and Hand Power machin- 
ery. Send for catalog A. 
SENECA FALLS MFG. C0., 
44 Water St., Seneca Fs., N.Y, 


— 3s wh 5 a 
WAVAWAVAWAW) FENCE STRONGEST 
TAVAYAWAWAWA ! MADE. bull Supplied 


Strong, Chicken- 





CYPHERS INCUBATOR. 


World’s Standard Hatcher, 
Used on 26 Gov. Experiment Stations 
in U.S., Canada, Australia and New 
Zealand; also by America’s leading 
poultrymen and thousands of others. 
Gold medal and highest award at 
Pan-American, Oct. 1901. 16-page 








; Tight. Sold to the Far at W Moisture circular free. Complete catalogue 
’ “ . iviore. Fully _ areata agg (Arete 180 pages, Sxl] in., mailed for 10c. 
\ ; COILED SPRING FENCE €0, Ask nearest officefor book No, 74 i“ 
© Box ji], Winchester, Indiana, U. 8S. A. CYPHERS INCUBATOR COMPANY, 












Bufralo, XN. Y., Chicago, Hil., bestox, Mass., New York, N. ¥ 





RELIABLE 


INCUBATORS and 
BROODERS, 















S : ee For 
200 Egg 
INCUBATOR 
Perfect in construction and 
action. Hatches every fertiie 
egg. Write for catulog to-day. 





a 
a a 
i =a mapas 
es Satisfaction guaranteed or your money 
= Aa! { back. Send 10 cen.s postage f. r great pouk 









‘ry book just issued, explaining remark- 

able guarantee under which we seil. 

Reliable Inenbator & Brooder Cos, 
Box B-49 Quiney, Lil. 


Grand lot of trees, grown on the bank of Lake Erie, more 

stocky and hardy than trees grown in the interior; two miles 

: from any peach orchards and free from borers and all other 
diseases. Large stock of fruit trees and small fruits of all kinds. Headquarters for 


ORNAMENTAL TREES, SHRUBS, BULBS. 


40 Acres Hardy Roses. 44 Greenhouses filled with Palms, Ficus, Ferns, 
Pandanus, Roses, Etc. Correspondence solicited. Catalogue free. 


THE STORRS & HARRISON CO., Painesville, Ohio. 
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Bees Wanted on Shares 
Have You Idle Capital ? 





We are owners of 1000 colonies of bees, and want 
1000 more to run on shares. We have the best location 
in the best part of Texas, and will give as references 
H. W. Wiseman & Co, bankers; Paul Neubauer, P. M., 
or any responsible business firm of Floresville or 
Hutto, Texas. We have heavy fall rains. Next year 
will be a big one for honey. We have the best assist- 
ants we can procure, and have been in the business 
since 1893. If you have as many as 250 colonies of bees 
ship them to us, pay the cost of location, and supply 
us the necessary equipment for honey production, and 
we will give them all the necessary attention, and 
give you one-half the honey. Bees must be all in 
either 8 or 10 frame Dovetailed or Langstroth hives. 
Let us explain to you more fully, therefore we solicit 

your correspondence. 


The Hyde Bee Company, = Floresville, Texas. 


Do You Read the Modern Farmer ? 


If not, why not? Perhaps you have never 
seen acopy. If not, send for one now—it’s 
free. Send us 1o cents and the names and 
addresses of five farmers and we will send 
you the paper one year. Clubbed with this 
paper. Write for price. Address| 


MODERN FARMER, St. Joseph, Missouri. 
1200 FERRETS. 222733" 5 ih 


free. N. A. KNAPP, Rochester, Lorain Co., Ohio. 


TREES, VINES, PLANTS 


in large more at lowest prices. Send 
list of wants for quotations. ‘‘ Honest 
trees at honest prices.” 


E. A. BOAL Co., HINCHMAN, MICH. 


WANTED.—Fancy and No. 1 white comb honey; also 
gilt-edged extracted clover in 60-l1b. cans. 
B. WALKER, 28 33d Place, Chicago, Il. 

















WANTED.—Honey and beeswax. Mail sample, an- 
state price delivered here. C. H. W. WEBER, 
2146, 2148 Central Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 





WANTED—Comb and extracted honey. State price, 
kind, and quantity. R. A. BURNETT & Co., 
199 South Water St., Chicago, Ill. 
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WANTED.— Comb to render into wax; will pay cash. 
A. P. LAWRENCE, Hickory Corners, Mich. 





ANTED.—To exchange Angora goats for any thing 
useful. Ep. W. CoLEe & Co., Kenton, Ohio. 





WANTED.—To sell blackwalnuts and hickory-nuts 
at $1 00 per bushel. 
A. P. LAWRENCE, Hickory Corners, Mich. 





WANTED.—To exchange for wood-working machin- 

"ery, wax, or honey, a 12-tune Swiss music-box 
with harp, drum, chimes, and castanet attachments. 
Address 216 Court St., Reading, Pa. 





WANTED.—To exchange one black minorca cock 
. and five cockerels for barred Rock pullets; fine 
birds and purely mated. J. B. Enos, Charleroi, Pa. 





WANTED.—To exchange extracted honey for dove- 
tailed hives in the flat, foot-power saw, 1 h.-p. 
gasoline engine, or offers 

W. C. GATHRIGHT, Las Cruces, New Moxico. 





ANTED.—To buy 50 or 75 colonies of bees in Flor- 
ida; Italians or Carniolans preferred. State 
what you have—kind of bees, hives, and price, with 
or without top stories. 
J. ALPAUGH, Galt, Ontario, Canada. 





ANTED.—Buyer for the remainder of my apiary— 
15 swarms and supplies. Will sell cheap if sold 
soon. Also would like a position in apiary for 1908, 
by young man 23 years of age, 7 years’ experience, to 
begin March or April; North preferred. 
l,. F. Stacy, Rt. 26, Wilson, Niagara Co., N. Y. 





WANTED.—A good reliable man to take a half-inter- 
e~ with me, as soon as possible.in a newly es- 
tablished apiary which I wish to enlarge. Must have 
the necessary cash, say $300, and be well acquainted 
with the bee Teselnese. Don't delay. 
W. S. CooPER, 123 South St., San Antonio, Tex. 





WANTED.—To sell a 5-acre bee-ranch, 4-room house, 
barn, good well of water, 110 stands of bees, 100 
extra hives, 100 comb-honey supers; every thing per- 
taining to a first-class apiary, just outside the city 
limits of Los Angeles with 125,000 inhabitants; fine 
place for bees. The hills are covered with sage, and 
oranges in the valley; a bargain for some one. 
J. H. Miller, Station A, Los Angeles, Cal. 





ANTED.—To sell a two-horse, double-geared, level- 
tread power; Heebner & Son’s make. 
S. H. MUSSELMAN, R. F. D. 4, New Holland, Pa. 





ANTED.—Flint-lock muskets dated 1812, 1815, 1816. 
Will exchange modern fire-arms for same, or will 
buy. Address 216 Court St., Reading, Pa. 








Wants and Exchange. 








Notices will be inserted under this head at 10 cts. per line. 
You must say you want your adv’t inthis department, or we 
will not be responsible for any error. You can have the no- 
tice as many lines as you please ; but all over ten lines will 
cost you according to our regular rates. Wecan not be re- 
sponsible for dissatisfaction arising from these “‘ swaps.” 





ANTED.—Beeswax; highest market price paid. 
Write for price list. 
BacH, BECKER & Co., Chicago, Ill. 





WANTED.—To sell for cash, 5.gal. square tin cans, 
used for honey, at about half price of new cans. 
Also elegant exhibition 12-lb. no-drip honey-cases for 
plain Danz. and 44 X4¥% sections; made for Pan-Amer- 

ican. For prices, etc., address OREL I. HERSHISER, 
301 Huntington Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 





WANTED.—To exchange second-hand 60-lb, cans, 
boxed, good as new, at 40 cts per case, for honey 
at market price. IL. BUCHANAN, 


G. 
Holliday’s Cove, West Virginia. 





WANTED.—Every user of envelopes to write me for 
prices. If it is but a hundred, or if it is ten thou- 
sand, I can accommodate you. 
MARTIN THE PRINTER, Grand Ridge, II1. 


ANTED.—To sell bees and queens. Also putty- 

knife with iron handle and strong steel blade— 

just the thing for prying and scraping about hives, 
etc., 15c postpaid. O. H. Hyatt, Shenandoah, Ia. 





WANTED.—To sell 600 stands of Italian bees in Sim- 

plicity hives in lots to suit buyer. Will deliver 
the same to any point in the West if desired. Corres- 
pondence solicited. TYLER BrROS., Nicolaus, Cal. 





WANTED.—To exchange a Yost typewriter in com- 
plete working order, for a Barnes combined foot- 
power saw—latest model. 
W. P. HoGARTY, Quindaro, Kansas. 





ANTED.—Buyers for a limited number of extra 
good breeding-fowls. Stay White Wyandotte 
cockrels, $1.00 to $2.00; Pekin drakes from Ist prize 
stock, St. Louis Fair and Poultry Show, $1.00 to $2.00; 
M. B. Turkeys, good ones, hens, $1.50, toms, $2.50. 
Mrs. H. R. MILLER, Fulton, Mo. 





WANTED.—To exchange my new price list of 2000 
ferrets, now ready to ship, for your address ona 


postal card. N. A. KNAppP, Rochester, Ohio. 





WANTED —We want to hear from those having 
choice comb honey to sell, stating quantity, qual- 
ity, size, and style of sections, and how packed. If 
not yet packed for shipment state how soon you can 
have it ready, and the price asked delivered here or 
free on board at your place. 

THE A. I. Root Co., Medina, Ohio. 
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Now -% 
& Ready! 


Sixty-four Page Catalog 
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MANUFACTURERS OF 
AND DEALERS IN... 


BEE-KEEPERS’ 
SUPPLIES. ... 


of every thing bee-keepers need. 
Illustrated and fully described. 
Especially valuable to begin- 
ners for the information it con- 
tains. Send your address on a 
postal and get it now. Estab- 
lished 1884. 


J. M. Jenkins, 
Wetumpka, Elmore Co., Ala, 
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Send for Our Free New Illustrated 
Catalog and Price List. . . . . 


BEE-SUPPLIES. 


Best-equipped factory in the West ; car- 
ty a large stock and greatest variety of 
every thing needed in the apiary, assur- 
ing BEST goods at the LOWEST prices, 
and prompt shipment. We want every 
bee-keeper to have our FREE ILLUS- 
TRATED CATALOG, and read descrip- 
tion of Alternating Hives, Ferguson Su- 
pers, etc. Write at once for a catalog. 


— AGENCIES — 
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Trester Supply Company, Lincoln, Neb. 
Shugart & Ouren, Council Bluffs, Ia. 
Chas. Spangler, Kentland, Ind. 


MADE TO ORDER 


Bingham Brass Smokers. 


Made of sheet brass, which does not rust or burn out; should last 

a lifetime. You need one, but they cost 25 cts. more than tin ef the 
same size. The little open cut shows our brass hinge put on the 
three larger sizes. No wonder Bingham’s four-inch smeke-engine 
goes without puffing, and does not dropinky drops. The perforat- 
ed steel fire-grate has 881 holes to air the fuel and support the fire. 
Heavy tin smoke-engine, 4-inch stove, per mail, $1.50; 3%-inch, 
BINGHAM SMOKER. $1.10; 38-inch, $1.00; 2%-inch, 90c; 2-inch, 65c. Bingham smokers are 
the originals, and have all the improvements, and have been the 
Dear Sir—Inclosed find $1.75. Please § standard of excellence for 23 years. Only three larger ones brass. 
send ene brass smoke-engine. I have ~ 
ene already. It is the best smoker I 


ar a pede Maske, Tex. ae F. Bingham, Farwell, Michigan. 



































———— Rush Orders! 











FIVE-GALLON CANS 


Two i box; the best pack- : 
aa po pen phan 2 ° Second Car of Supplies 
just in from The A. I. 
a Root Company. A big 
Michigan Bee-keepers Stock for immediate 


shipment. ..... .- 





Please notice we are jobbers 
for The A. I. Root Company 
in this State, and have the 
largest and most complete 
stock of bee-supplies. in 
Michigan. Send for catalog. 





Prothero & Arnold, 


M. H. Hunt & Son, ‘ii ieee eae 


Bell Branch, Mich. 








eamerener mers 
NOW READY! . 




















Washington Office. 
We beg to announce the opening of our lf You 
Washington office at the address mentioned * 
below, where we shall be pleased to see all Winter 
of our bee-keeping friends if in the city. 
s e . M 
Low Freight, Quick Delivery. Outside 
By placing your orders with us, Southern you’ll need some 
bee-keepers will save much time in trans- ¢ 9 
ortation, and secure lower freight than winter-cases. We 


rom Medina. : 
can furnish them 


Specialty. in lots of ten for 


We have secured the stock and good will $8.00 ; 
of the business formerly conducted here by eee 
Mr. F. Danzenbaker, and will make a spe- 
cialty of his hive, but carry also a full line 
of supplies. 





in lots of 
five, $4.50; larger 
quantities quoted 
Wanted. on application. 


Beeswax and honey. Write for particulars. 


PPP dr ddd dd dd ddd 




















TheA J, Root Company, 


Washington, D. C. The A. I. Root Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 


Saffell & Kerrick, Mgrs. 1200 Maryland Ave., S. W. 














ee 





, 


‘ Order of him and save the freight. 








Bee-keepers 
Save Money 


by buying HIVES, SECTIONS, 
BROOD-FRAMES, EXTRACT- 
ORS, SMOKERS, and every 
thing else you need, of ... 





The W. T. Falconer Mfg Ge, 


Jamestown, New Yerk. 





Our goods are guaranteed of superi- 
or quality in every way. Send for 
our large illustrated catalog and copy 
of The American Bee-keeper, a month- 
ly for all bee-keepers, 50c a year; now 
in 12th year; H. E. Hill, Ed. W. M. 
Gerrish, E. Nottingham, N. H., carries 
full line of our goods at catalog prices. 








. 





25TH YEAR. 


Datant’s Foundation 


WHY LOES IT SELL SO WELL? 
Because it has always given better sat- 
isfaction than anyother. Because in 24 
YEARS there have not been any com- 
plaints, but thousands of compliments. 


WE GUARANTEE SATISFACTION. , 


What more can anybody do? Beauty, 
purity, firmness, no sagging, no loss. 
PATENT WEED PROCESS OF SHEETING. 


BEESWAX WANTED AT ALL TIMES. 

Send name for our catalog, samples of 
foundation, and veil material. We sell 
the best veils, either cotton or silk. 

LANGSTROTH ON THE HONEY-BEE. 


Revised. The classic in bee-literature. 
Price $1.25 by mail. 








Bee-keepers’ Supplies of all Kinds 





DADANT & SON, 


Hamilton, Hancock Co., Ill. 
PEERS oS 








For Sale Cheap! 





A hand-power Saw-table and Sand- 
papering Machine. The Saw- table 
has all the attachments for ripping 
and cut-off work for hive-making, five 
saws, belts, and a power-wheel for 
one or two men; everything complete 
for business. This is the machine 
upon which all my hives, supers, etc., 
were made prior to my arrangements 
with The A. I. Root Co. for the man- 
ufacture of my goods. It is well 
worth $60.00 as such things sell, but 
the first man sending me $30.00 takes 
the lot on cars here. 


——— 


Geo. E. Hilton, Fremont, Mich. 

















QA AAA Oe 
ESTABLISHED 1889. 


Bee-supplies! 


Root’s Goods 


t 


Root’s Prices. 


ce 








Pouder’s Honey-jars, 


and every thing used by bee- 
keepers ; large and complete 
stock on hard at all times. 
Low freight rates; prompt 
service ; catalog sent free. 





WALTER S. POUDER, 
512 Massachusetts Av., 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 
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